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Pro-gay  bid  for 
1996  Olympics  in 
SF  draws  fire 

The  city's  Board  of  Supervisors  and  mayor 
have  required  the  U,S.  Olympic  Committee  to 
clean  up  its  homophobic  act  if  the  1996  games 
were  to  be  held  there.  But  political  backlash 
from  those  concerned  about  the  city's  image, 
finances  and  the  views  of  ''the  average  [non¬ 
gay]  citizen  "  has  abounded. 

By  Miranda  Kolbe 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  “A  lot  of  things 
you  just  can’t  print  in  a  newspaper,”  said 
Jean  Harris,  aide  to  San  Francisco’s  gay 
Supervisor  Harry  Britt,  ‘‘but  some  of  the 
cleaner  comments  we’ve  received  included: 

‘AIDS  is  the  best  thing  that’s  happened  to 
the  gay  community  since  Dan  White.’” 

Nasty  phone  calls  and  letters  in  response 
to  progressive  legislation  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  Britt.  But  the  number  of  such  responses 
reached  an  all  time  high  —  well  over  200 
were  received  by  Britt  and  Mayor  Art  Agnos 
—  after  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  a 
resolution  March  8  making  San  Francisco’s 
bid  to  host  the  1996  Olympic  Games  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee’s 
(USOC)  agreement  to  a  nondiscrimination 
policy  regarding  sexual  orientation. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  asked  the  USOC 
to:  work  for  the  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Act  to  allow 
lesbian  and  gay  athletes  to  enter  the  U.S.;  to 
include  a  lesbian  and  gay  sports  organiza¬ 
tion  on  its  Executive  Committee;  to  provide 
funding  for  amateur  lesbian  and  gay  sport¬ 
ing  events;  and  to  declare  a  policy  of  non¬ 
discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation. 

San  Francisco  was  one  of  several  cities 
considered  by  the  USOC  in  its  selection  of  a 
proposed  U.S.  site  for  the  ’96  Games. 

About  a  month  after  the  San  Francisco 
resolution  was  passed,  the  USOC  announced 
that  Atlanta  had  been  chosen  as  the  prefer¬ 
red  U.S.  site.  Bids  from  the  USOC  and 
other  countries  who  participate  in  the  Olym¬ 
pics  are  reviewed  by  the  International  Olym¬ 
pic  Committee  (IOC),  which  has  the  final 
authority  to  choose  the  host  city. 

The  resolution  sponsored  by  Britt,  was 
supported  by  five  other  supervisors  along 
with  Agnos.  Britt  said  he  based  the  measure 
on  his  belief  that  the  ‘‘USOC  gratuitously 
attacked  our  community”  when  it  sued  the 
Gay  Games  (originally  called  the  Gay  Olym¬ 
pics)  in  1981  for  trademark  infringement. 

The  suit  gained  national  attention  and  end¬ 
ed  with  the  Supreme  Court  voting  in  favor 
of  the  USOC  last  June.  ‘‘If  people  want  the 
Olympics  here,  it’s  their  job  to  demonstrate 
that  these  people  (on  the  USCXT]  are  not 
bigots,”  Britt  said  in  an  announcement  of 
his  legislation  this  January. 

Hundreds  of  groups  and  organizations 
use  the  term  “Olympic”  in  their  names,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “Rat  Olympics,”  and  the 


“Nude  Olympics.”  However,  the  USOC 
only  challenged  the  use  of  the  term  by  the 
Gay  Games.  In  their  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  USOC  claimed  that 
while  it  did  not  challenge  all  groups  that  use 
the  Olympic  name,  it  would  prosecute 
groups  with  which  it  did  not  want  to  be 
associated.  The  USOC  stated  that  the  use  of 
the  word  “Olympic”  in  conjunction  with  a 
gay  sporting  event  would  be  harmful  to  its 
image. 

The  timing  of  the  resolution,  coincident 
with  the  airing  of  the  1988  Winter  Games  in 
Calvary,  did  not  help  garner  support  for  the 
legislation.  A  Bay  Area  sports  fan  could  be 
sitting  at  home  watching  Brian  Boitano  twirl 
and  leap  across  the  TV  screen,  walk  to  the 
kitchen  to  grab  some  soda  and  chips,  and 
return  to  hear  a  local  news  correspondent 
explain  why  ABC  would  not  be  airing  the 
’96  games  from  the  City  by  the  Bay. 

All  three  major  San  Francisco  newspapers 
ran  editorials  against  the  proposal,  with 
arguments  ranging  from  the  economic  to  the 
outlandish.  One  Sunday  “Focus”  editorial 
in  the  Chronicle  took  the  form  of  five  short 
lines,  printed  in  large  bold  type  across  the 
middle  of  the  page:  “Who’s  in  charge  here? 
San  Francisco’s  leadership  is  really  quite 
special.  It  has  turned  down  [homeporting  of 
the  naval  battleship)  the  Missouri.  It  has 
turned  down  [plans  to  build  a  new  baseball 
stadium  for]  the  Giants.  And  now  it’s  going 
to  turn  down  the  Olympics.” 

None  of  these  editorials  mentioned  that 
Athens  is  the  odds-on  favorite  to  be  chosen 
by  the  IOC  as  the  site  for  the  event  in  1 996  — 
the  centennial  year  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  economic  arguments  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  bid,  touted  by  state  Senator  Quentin 
Kopp,  held  that  the  city  was  likely  to  receive 
$2  billion  in  revenue  from  tourism  sparked 
by  the  event.  With  a  city  budget  deficit  of 
$176  million,  many  San  Franciscans,  in¬ 
cluding  the  gay  Golden  Gate  Business 
Association,  found  this  argument  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  most  common  complaint  leveled  at 
Britt  and  Agnos  has  been  that  gay  men  and 
lesbians  have  too  much  clout  in  the  city  —  at 
the  cost  of  “the  average  citizen.” 

The  political  fallout  from  the  Olympics 
resolution  has  included  an  outbreak  of 
animosity  toward  gay  men  and  lesbians  both 
in  and  outside  of  the  walls  of  City  Hall,  a 
Continued  on  page  7 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  The  National  Spring  AIDS 
Actions  began  April  29  with  a  flurry  of  pro¬ 
tests  across  the  U.S.  to  demonstrate 
resistance  and  acknowledge  grief.  Boston 
participants  —  who  have  taken  an  unwitting 
role  as  community  educators  about 
presidential  candidate  Michael  Dukakis’ 
shortcomings  on  AIDS  issues  —  were 
among  the  protesters  making  demands  at 
government  agencies,  hospitals,  insurance 
companies  and  a  host  of  other  institutions 
unresponsive  to  the  enormity  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic. 

MASS  ACT  OUT  and  ACT  UP/Boston, 
in  conjunction  with  the  nation-wide  ACT 
NOW  (AIDS  Coalition  to  Network, 
Organize  and  Win),  coordinated  Boston  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  nine  days  of  action.  As 
GCN  goes  to  press,  over  half  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  staged  with  the  culminating 
march  and  rally  of  May  7  yet  to  unfold.  Par¬ 
ticipants  report  that  energy  has  been  strong 
and  consistent  at  the  Boston  events,  though 
crowd  turn-out  has  been  moderate.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Marla  Erlien  of  MASS  ACT  OUT, 
the  Spring  AIDS  Actions  are  a  beginning  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  an  impact  and  hit  the  public 
with  information  and  demands  about  the 
AIDS  epidemic. 

“We’ve  organized  ourselves  and  put  a 
public  face  on  the  crisis,”  Erlien  said. 
“What’s  happening  this  week  will  help  us 
set  plans  for  future  activities.  [AIDS  ac¬ 
tivism)  can  be  slow,  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
concern  about  direct  services;  people  are 
quite  dependent  on  the  state.  There  is  still 
tension  about  not  ruffling  feathers.  But  the 
word  is  out  now  and  we’re  on  the  move.” 

Out,  angry,  on  the  streets 

The  first  Boston  action,  an  April  29  pro¬ 
test  at  Dukakis’  national  presidential  head¬ 
quarters  on  Chauncy  Street  in  Boston, 
centered  on  confronting  the  governor  and 
his  staff  (both  state  officials  and  campaign 
workers)  about  the  inadequate  attention 
given  to  AIDS  issues  in  Dukakis’  bid  for  the 


presidency.  As  in  all  the  Spring  AIDS  Ac¬ 
tions,  demonstrators  sought  to  draw  con¬ 
nections  between  the  concerns  of  people 
with  AIDS  and  ARC,  and  those  of  lesbians 
and  gay  men. 

About  50  protesters  marched  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  charged  Dukakis  with  a 
litany  of  failings,  including:  supporting  the 


Activists  outside  Dukakis's  home  protest  lack  of 
medical  resources  for  PWAs 


withdrawal  of  state  funds  for  safer  sex 
materials  for  gay  men  because  they  are  “too 
explicit,”  refusing  to  sign  an  executive  order 
banning  discrimination  against  gay  men  and 
lesbians,  opposing  clean  needle  exchange, 
and  allowing  insurance  companies  to  re¬ 
quire  HIV-testing  of  applicants  for  life  and 
di.sability  insurance.  Dukakis’  notorious 
foster  care  policy  which  virtually  prohibits 
Continued  on  page  1 1 


Boston  AIDS  actions 
unleashed 

Local  demos  coincide  with  national  series  of  AIDS  protests 


NEWSNOTES 


“Can  I  ask  you  some  kind  of  personal 
question?  How  come  a  nice  looking  girl  like 
you  wants  to  wear  shoes  like  that?” 

—  Asked  of  GCN ’s  new  art  director, 
Liz  Galst,  by  a  Cambridge  shoe  repairman. 
“You  don ’t  like  them?”  was  Galst’s  reply. 


Fenway  program 
garners  civil  rights 
accolades 

BOSTON  —  The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Victim 
Recovery  Program  of  the  Fenway  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Center  (FCHC)  received  an 
award  for  “outstanding  contribution  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights”  from  the  Boston  Fair 
Housing  Commission.  Joyce  Collier,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  FCHC  program,  accepted  the 
honors  in  early  April  during  the  Housing 
Commission’s  annual  awards  ceremony. 

“This  is  a  boon  for  staff  morale,”  said 
Heather  Hersee  of  FCHC.  “And  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  the  gay  and  lesbian  community  knows 
their  health  care  facility  is  recognized  for  the 
important  contributions  we  make.” 

In  the  face  of  increased  violence  towards 
lesbians  and  gay  men,  the  Victim  Recovery 
Program  was  created  in  1986  to  provide 
direct  services  to  victims  of  hate  crimes.  The 
program  includes  counseling  to  address 
emotional  concerns  and  advocacy  assistance 
with  medical,  legal  and  other  community 
resources.  The  program  also  provides 
education  to  social  service  agencies  and  the 
police.  In  addition,  the  Victim  Recovery 
Program  coordinates  efforts  in 
Massachusetts  to  document  the  nature  and 
extent  of  violence  against  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians. 

The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Victim  Recovery 
Program  may  be  contacted  at  (617) 
267-7573. 

□  Elizabeth  Pincus 

Get  set  for  Boston 
AIDS  walk 

BOSTON  —  Step  out  to  help  fight  AIDS 
by  participating  in  “From  All  Walks  of 
Life,”  the  annual  10  kilometer  pledge-walk 
organized  by  Boston’s  AIDS  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  (AAC).  The  event,  expected  to  draw 
8,000  walkers  this  year,  will  be  held  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  5.  The  1987  hike  through  the  Hub 
rai.sed  over  $500,000  for  AIDS  services;  ac¬ 
cording  to  AAC’s  Special  Events  Manager 
Liz  Page,  this  year’s  pledge-walk  goal  is 
“$880,000  in  ’88.” 

Prospective  walkers  should  pre-register 
and  obtain  a  pledge  sheet  (see  phone 
numbers  below).  Ask  people  to  “sponsor” 
you  by  making  a  pledge  for  every  kilometer 
you  walk.  Collect  your  pledge  money  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  bring  the  pledge  sheet  and  money 
to  the  Walk  starting  point  at  the  Boston 
Common  on  June  5.  A  low-cost  breakfast 
will  be  served  at  8  a.m.,  followed  by  warm¬ 
up  exercises  and  brief  opening  ceremonies. 
The  Walk  begins  at  10  a.m.  and  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  free  picnic  lunch  at  the  Hatch 
Shell  on  the  Esplanade. 

AAC  will  share  50  percent  of  the  Walk 
proceeds  with  about  20  other  AIDS  care  and 
service  facilities,  including:  Roxbury  Com¬ 
prehensive  Community  Health  Center,  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Advocates  and  Defenders 
(GLAD),  National  Association  of  People 
with  AIDS,  Hospice  West  and  Fenway 
Community  Health  Center.  .A  special  $5,000 


grant  from  money  raised  at  the  event  will  go 
to  NAMES  Project/New  England  to  help 
bring  the  AIDS  memorial  quilt  to  Boston 
for  the  weekend  of  June  18.  AAC  also  plans 
to  offer  a  number  of  gifts  to  Walk  par¬ 
ticipants,  such  as  commemorative  buttons, 
T-shirts  and  a  grand  prize  of  a  free  trip  for 
two  to  London  for  the  person  who  brings  in 
the  most  pledge  money. 

“The  Walk  symbolizes  a  community 
coming  together,”  .said  Page.  “The  purpose 
of  the  event  is  not  only  fundraising  — 
although  the  money  raised  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  for  AIDS  education  and  services. 
The  real  focus  of  the  event  is  community¬ 
building.” 

To  receive  registration  materials,  or  for 
more  information  on  participating  in 
“From  All  Walks  of  Life  ’88,”  call  the 
“Walk  Line”  at  266-6906  or  contact  AAC’s 
Liz  Page  or  Richard  Giglio  at  437-6200,  ext. 
214  or  251. 

□  Elizabeth  Pincus 

Experimental 
filmmakers  take 
note 

NEW  YORK  —  The  Second  New  York 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Experimental  Film 
Festival  will  be  held  at  Millenium  from 
September  13-18,  1988.  Submissions  are 
now  being  accepted  in  16mm  and  super-8. 
Send  your  print  or  video  transfer  with  return 
postage  to  Jim  Hubbars,  503  Broadway, 
Rm.  503,  NYC  10012.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  or  an  application,  call  (212)  505-1758. 
Women  and  minorities  are  especially  en¬ 
couraged  to  enter  their  work. 

□  Sarah  Schulman 

Promising  AIDS 
drug  awaits 
approval 

WASHINGTON  —  Imreg-1,  a  drug  that 
may  help  reduce  the  progression  of  ARC  in¬ 
to  AIDS,  has  performed  well  in  preliminary 
testing  by  the  pharmaceutical  company  that 
developed  it.  Imreg,  Inc.  is  not  releasing  the 
details  of  the  study,  however,  until  the  FDA 
grants  it  a  license  for  the  drug  and  its  data 
have  been  presented  in  a  scientific  journal  or 
meeting. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  102 
men  with  AIDS  received  Imreg-1  in  the 
preliminary  trial  at  eight  medical  centers. 
George  McKinley,  a  doctor  involved  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  trial,  said  that  Imreg-1  ap¬ 
peared  to  slow  or  prevent  the  development 
of  Pneumocystis  carinii  pneumonia  in  peo¬ 
ple  with  ARC. 

The  company  is  cautious  with  its  claims 
for  the  drug,  however,  since  the  test  results 
are  still  preliminary  and  it  does  not  want  to 
be  embarrassed  if  the  drug  is  not  as  effective 
as  hoped.  John  Turner,  a  doctor  involved  in 
the  trials,  told  Philadelphia  Gay  News  that 
“It’s  clear  they’re  [the  manufacturer]  about 
saving  lives,  not  boosting  sales....  Nothing 
has  been  leaked  to  Lancet  or  Science  or 
Newsweek.  They  have  waited  until  all  the 
data  was  in,  compiled  and  reviewed.” 

Turner  described  the  drug  as  “a  winner.” 
No  significant  side  effects  have  been  observ¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  easily  administered  in  biweekly 
injections.  Currently  everyone  involved  in 
the  studies  is  receiving  the  drug,  which  will 
be  free  of  charge  until  it  is  licensed  by  the 
FDA. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Piles  of  dildos  and 
plastic  vaginas? 

SPRINGFIELD,  Ill.  —  A  bill  outlawing 
the  sale  of  dildos  and  artificial  vaginas  pass¬ 
ed  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  98-10  and  is  now  before  the  state 
Senate. 

According  to  Equal  Time,  Rep.  Linda 
Williamson  (R)  introduced  the  bill  to 
discourage  adult  bookstore  business  in  her 
district.  “People  buy  these  things  and  use 
them  instantaneously  in  their  cars  in  parking 
lots  and  then  discard  them  for  children  to 
find,”  she  said.  “1  live  just  a  block  and  a 
half  from  one  of  these  stores  and  we  find 
hese  things  on  our  front  lawns.” 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 
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Fri  May  6: 

MYUFEFORZARAH 
LEANDER/BURROUGHS/ 
THE  OUTSIDERS/ VERA 
Sat  May  7: 
THEOUTSIDERS/VERA 
Sun  May  8: 

NIGHT  ZOO/ARIA/ 
SALOME’S  LAST  DANCE 
Mon/ Wed  May  9/11: 
CHUCK  SOLOMON/ 
TOGETHER  AND  APART/ 
40  DEUCE/ 

IN  A  SHALLOW  GRAVE 
Thu  May  12: 

NIGHT  ZOO/ARIA/ 
SALOME’S  LAST  DANCE 


USA  CINEMAS  NICKELODEON 


Need  a  licensed 
carpenter-builder? 


We  do  restaurants,  stores,  offices,  homes 


•  Building  or  renovation 
•  Unusual  architecture  to  the  ordinary  & 
cosmetique 

•  Concrete  to  elegant  finish 

•  Decks,  stairs,  baths,  etc. 

CALL  RICHARD  769-6974 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 
AMY  D.  WETTER,  r.d.h 


790  BOYLSTON  STREET 
10  FAIRFIELD  PLAZA 
BOSTON,  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 


CHILTERN 


MOUNTAIN  CLUB 


An  outdoor  recreational  club 
sponsored  by  New  England  area 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  For  further 
information,  please  write. 

P.O.  Box  407g  Boston,  MA 


Michael 

787-0428 


Our  lOlh  Year  Anniversary 


Kitty 

282-6437 


South  Bay 
Veterinary 
Group 

587  Tremont  Street  South  End 
Four  Blocks  From  Copley  Place 
Louis.  J.  Guida,  DVM 
BOSTON'S  FULL-SERVICE 
VETERINARY  HOSPITAL 

266-6619 

Office  Hours  &  House  Calls 
Mon. -Sat.  by  appointment 

EMERGENCY  SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


GRAPHIC  DESIGN 
TYPESETTING 
PRINTING 


10  A/lagazine  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

(Magazine  and  Green  Streets,  Central  Square) 
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ROBERT  BARNEY,  MUSIC  DIREaOR 

AND THE 

NEW 

YORK 

CITY 

GAY 

MEN'S  CHORUS 

GARY  MILLER,  MUSIC  DIREaOR 

SHARE  THE 

PRIDE 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1988  •  8:00  PM  •  AT  THE  ORPHEUM 
TICKETS  $24,  $18,  $12,  &  $9  •  CALL  787-8000 

OR  AT  THE  ORPHEUM  BOX  OFFICE,  GLAD  DAY  BOOKSHOP,  OUT  OF  TOWN,  FRITZ  AND  BOSTIX 

SIGN  LANGUAGE  INTERPRETED 


AFTER  CONCERT  RECEPTION;  WESTIM  HOTEL,  COPLEY  PLACE 

TO  ORDER  TICKETS:  MAKE  CHECK  OR  MONEY  PAYABLE  AND  SEND  TO: 

BOSTON  GAY  MEN'S  CHORUS,  P.O.  BOX  1348,  BACK  BAY  ANNEX,  BOSTON,  MA  02117 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

No.  of  tickets  ordered 

at  S 

Total  enclosed  S 

FOft  GROUP  'nCKCT  SAUS  OR  NIORI  INFORMATKHi  CALL  403-2527 


Panel  of  AIDS  ^experts’ 
disappoints 

Controversial  topics  downplayed  at  Harvard  forum 


PWAs  join  disabled  rights 
activists’  call  for  services 


BOSTON  —  About  200  people  with  disabilities,  including  people  with  AIDS  (PWAs),  rallied  in  front  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  House  on  April  20  to  demand  passage t)f  a  state  law  that  would  guarantee  subsidiz¬ 
ed  services  of  personal  care  attendants  (PCAs).  The  bill,  measure  S-519,  would  extend  eligibility  for  PCA 
services  to  include  PWAs  as  well  as  others  not  presently  covered:  elderly  persons  and  persons  with  chronic 
conditions  or  developmental  disabilities.  Currently,  the  Mass.  Department  of  Public  Health  provides  pay¬ 
ment  for  PCAs  through  an  option  of  the  state  Medicaid  program.  Should  S-519  pass,  these  services  would 
be  guaranteed  and  bolstered  by  partial  reimbursement  from  the  federal  government.  The  bill  received  a 
favorable  report  from  the  Senate  Human  Services  Committee  and  is  now  l^fore  the  joint  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  demonstration,  which  attracted  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  of  people  with  disabilities  and  their  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  state's  history,  was  organized  by  the  Boston  Center  for  Independent  Living.  The  noon-hour 
event  consisted  of  leafletting,  lobbying  and  speeches  in  support  of  the  legislation  and  other  civil  rights 
demands  of  people  with  disabilities.  Bob  Williams  of  the  Boston  Center  for  Independent  Living  told  the 
crowd,  "The  state  must  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is.  Personal  care  attendant  services  will  ^ome  an 
entitlement  in  this  state.  The  PCA  law  is  the  real  miracle  of  Massachusetts."  □  Elizabeth  Pincus 

Boston  City  Council 
approves  first  U.S.  needle 
exchange  plan 

But  Gov.  Dukakis,  a  critic  of  the  proposal  to  curb  the 
spread  of  AIDS  among  IV  drug  users,  must  approve  the 
measure  before  it  can  be  implemented 


By  Chris  Bull 

BOSTON  —  Anyone  expecting  insight, 
imagination  and  passion  when  six  promi¬ 
nent  AIDS  researchers,  policy  makers  and 
media  representatives  get  together  to  discuss 
AIDS  as  a  political  issue  would  have  been 
sorely  disappointed  by  an  April  27  forum  at 
Harvard  University.  Sponsored  by  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government,  the  forum. 


‘‘AIDS  as  a  Political  Issue  in  Campaign 
’88,”  attempted  to  showcase  the  views  of 
the  country’s  ‘‘experts”  on  AIDS,  but  end¬ 
ed  up  magnifying  much  of  what’s  wrong 
with  AIDS  policy. 

Despite  valiant  efforts  by  June  Osborn, 
Dean  of  Michigan  University’s  School  of 
Public  Health,  and  Beny  Primm,  an  expert 
on  drug  addiction  in  the  Black  community, 
to  focus  debate  on  the  disease’s  devastating 
impact  on  gay  men  and  people  of  color  in 
this  country,  the  forum  failed  to  challenge 
the  current  homophobic  political  climate  or 
shed  light  on  the  latest  medical  dev¬ 
elopments  in  the  battle  against  AIDS. 

Although  several  panelists  called  for 
stepped-up  AIDS  treatment  and  research, 
most  of  the  panelists  shied  away  from  con¬ 
troversial  topics.  Right-wing-led  efforts  to 
censor  safer  sex  information  and  education 
were  never  criticized.  The  controversy  over 
the  role  HIV  plays  in  the  development  of 
AIDS  was  ignored.  Any  serious  discussion 
of  mandatory  HIV  testing  was  left  out.  The 
forum’s  organizers  carefully  avoided  in¬ 
cluding  AIDS  activists  and  radical  critics  of 
the  government’s  response  to  the  epidemic 
in  favor  of  mainstream  advocates  of  the 
powers-that-be. 

The  predominantly  straight  audience  of 
over  200  listened  politely  as  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  scientist  David 
Baltimore  blithely  defended  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health’s  response  to  the  disease. 
Former  Reagan  administration  official  and 
PWA  David  Pickford  described  the  PWA 
community  as  “paranoid”  and 
‘‘hysterical”  while  calling  for  more  ‘‘trust 
that  doctors  can  tell  us  what  is  best  for  our 
health.” 

Although  most  of  the  panelists  called  for 
increased  federal  leadership,  dramatically 
increased  funding  and  compassion  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  AIDS,  their  comments  failed  to 
convey  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the  human 
devastation  resrom  the  epidemic.  Instead, 
several  of  the  panelists  seemed  to  view  the 
disease  as  just  another  serious  health  pro¬ 
blem  that  the  Western  medical  establish¬ 
ment  will  solve  with  enough  time  and 
money. 

Despite  Baltimore’s  claims  that  ‘‘AIDS  is 
here  to  stay’  ’  and  that  a  vaccine  or  treatment 
is  at  least  ten  years  away  —  during  which 
time  an  estimated  two  million  people  could 
die  of  AIDS  —  he  could  only  bring  himself 
to  the  political  observation  ‘‘I’m  very  sur¬ 
prised  AIDS  hasn’t  become  a  campaign 
issue.” 

Both  Baltimore  and  Arnold  Reiman, 
editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  have  played  important  roles  in 
the  development  of  the  medical  profession’s 
response  to  the  disease.  Evasive,  unfocused 
and  passionless,  Baltimore  and  Reiman  trot¬ 
ted  out  dated  policy  recommendations  that 
failed  to  address  the  deeper  political  issues 
involved  in  the  epidemic. 

Baltimore  called  for  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  to  develop  a  vaccine  for  HIV  and 
drug  therapies  for  people  who  test  positive 
for  HIV.  ‘‘But  people  have  been  about  as 
good  as  they  could  be  expected  in 
cooperating  on  research,”  said  Baltimore. 
PWAs  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  industry’s  largesse  have  raised 
questions  about  the  research:  What  about 
the  experimental  treatments  and  vaccines 
such  as  HGP-30  —  a  vaccine  developed  in 
the  U.S.  but  being  tested  in  the  United 
Kingdom  because  the  Federal  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  refused  to  approve  trials  in 
this  country?  What  about  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  only  officially  licensed  AIDS  drug, 
AZT,  for  people  who  cannot  afford  $10 
thousand  per  year?  What  about  clinical 


drug  trials  that  systematically  exclude 
women  and  people  of  color? 

To  his  credit,  Baltimore  observed  that 
Vice  President  George  Bush  and 
Massachusetts  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  do 
not  ‘‘seem  particularly  comfortable  with 
homosexuals,  drug  users  and  non-standard 
cultures  in  America,”  although  he  later  in¬ 
directly  demonstrated  his  own  indifference 
to  ‘‘non-standard  cultures”  by  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  pace  of  AIDS  research. 

Reiman,  while  advocating  mandatory 
testing  and  contact  tracing,  said  the  country 
needs  ‘‘debate  and  leadership”  on  the 
issues.  Reiman  also  asked  whether  a  doctor’s 
risk  of  infection  outweighs  his  professional 
obligation  to  a  patient  in  need  df  surgery. 

Reiman’s  mandatory  testing  stance  was 
rebutted  by  Osborn,  who  along  with  Primm 
offered  the  most  informed  and  culturally 
sensitive  comments  from  among  the 
panelists.  She  credited  gay  male  com¬ 
munities  in  major  urban  areas  with  bringing 
the  rate  of  increase  of  new  HIV  infections 
almost  to  zero.  She  called  fighting 
homophobia  and  racism  the  key  to  fighting 
AIDS.  ‘‘The  openly  gay  community  has 
been  well  educated.  They  have  taken  charge. 
Closetedness  hurts  people,”  said  Osborn. 

Osborn  strongly  criticized  the  presidential 
candidates  for  failing  to  address  the  crisis. 
She  stressed  the  need  for  ‘‘compassion”  and 
a  vision  of  the  ‘‘human  family”  to 
counteract  the  Reagan  administration’s  in¬ 
difference  to  PWAs  and  others  affected  by 
the  epidemic.  ‘‘There  has  been  an  active 
silence.  AIDS  was  written  out  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  address  at  the  last  minute....  It’s  a 
shocking  manifestation  of  something  gone 
wrong  in  the  society,”  said  Osborn. 

Primm,  a  member  of  the  presidential 
AIDS  Commission,  decried  the  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  for  minorities  who  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  the  disease.  ‘‘These  are  populations 
that  have  already  been  discriminated  against 
—  they  are  victims  of  violence,  of  gay 
bashing,  and  of  racism  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent.”  He  criticized  the 
government  for  its  failure  to  mount  any 
substantial  effort  to  combat  AIDS  in  IV 
drug-using  communities. 

Deriding  the  Reagan  administration’s 
drug  policies,  Primm  said  the  ‘‘Just  Say 
No”  campaign  is  based  on  discrimination 
and  prejudice  because  it  offers  moral 
judgments  without  addressing  the  causes  of 
drug  addiction.  ‘‘We  would  see  a  blitzkrieg 
of  effort,”  if  the  heterosexual  white  com¬ 
munity  were  proportionately  affected  by 
AIDS,  said  Primm. 

Panelist  David  Pickford  recounted  how 
his  parents  reacted  to  his  activism  at  the 
March  on  Washington  as  a  PWA.  When  he 
called  his  parents  in  Nebraska  to  tell  them  he 
had  made  the  nightly  news  shouting 
“Shame”  as  he  passed  the  White  House,  his 
mother  could  only  reply  “Oh,  shit.” 
Pickford  movingly  addressed  the  stigma 
PWAs  face  in  their  own  families.  His  father, 
he  said,  had  asked  him:  “What  is  all  this 
noise  from  these  AIDS  people?”  Pickford 
said  he  told  his  father  that  people  with 
cancer  had  long  been  active  seeking  an  end 
to  discrimination  and  an  increase  in  funding 
for  research.  Pickford  quoted  his  father’s 
blunt  response:  “But  it’s  not  their  fault.” 

Pickford  admitted,  however,  that  his  ex¬ 
pertise  is  in  “corporate  finance,  not  the 
politics  of  AIDS.”  Pickford’s  politically 
conservative  credentials  (he  worked  for 
former  Reagan  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan)  are  at  odds  with  the  analysis  put 
forth  by  most  PWAs  who  speak  publicly 
about  the  epidemic.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
hysteria  in  the  [gay]  community  right  now. 
People  are  paranoid  that  drugs  are  not  being 
made  available.  I  have  faith  in  the  medical 
establishment  to  deliver  drugs  to  us  as  fast  as 
possible,”  said  Pickford. 

Debate  on  several  important  topics  was 
limited  by  moderator  Bernard  Kalb,  who  ex¬ 
pertly  employed  his  experience  as  former 
spokesperson  for  the  Reagan  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  cut  off  follow-up  questions  by  the 
audience  and  defend  the  panelists  from 
debate.  Kalb  limited  debate  over  a  question 
by  AIDS  activist  Jonathan  Handel  about 
Dukakis’  safe-sex  stance  and  another  ques¬ 
tion  from  an  unidentified  audience  member 
about  the  FDA’s  licensing  process.  □ 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  The  City  Council  here  voted 
8-5  on  April  27  to  endorse  a  pilot  project  for 
offering  clean  needles  to  IV  drug  users  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  spread  of  AIDS.  The  ma¬ 
jority  approval,  which  came  after  several 
months  of  heated  debate  over  Mayor  Ray¬ 
mond  Flynn’s  controversial  proposal, 
makes  Boston  the  first  city  in  the  U.S.  to 
tentatively  adopt  a  needle  exchange  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  proposal  may  still  falter,  however, 
because  the  measure  must  be  approved  by 
the  state  legislature  and  signed  by  Gov. 
Michael  Dukakis,  who  has  remained  a 
staunch  critic  of  needle  exchange  trials. 
Dukakis  has  repeatedly  said  he  would  not 
favor  the  proposal  under  any  circumstances, 
even  if  it  proved  to  slow  the  spread  of  AIDS 
and  not  encourage  addiction  because  he 
claims  it  would  “send  the  wrong  message” 
about  drug  use. 

Boston’s  clean  needle  program  must 
receive  Dukakis’  approval  because  it  re¬ 
quires  that  the  city  be  exempted  from  a  state 
law  prohibiting  the  distribution  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  syringes  without  a  prescription.  The 
so-called  “home  rule”  petition,  if  approv¬ 
ed,  would  authorize  the  city  to  set  up  a 
180-day  trial  program  to  offer  clean  needles 
and  syringes  to  2{X)  of  Boston’s  estimated 
14,000  IV  drug  users.  Participants  would 
have  to  turn  in  a  used  needle  to  receive  a 
clean  one  in  exchange.  The  program  is  par¬ 
tially  modeled  on  several  European  trials 
which  have  shown  initial  success  at  combat¬ 
ting  the  spread  of  AIDS  among  IV  drug 
users,  their  sexual  partners  and  their  off¬ 
spring  —  together  the  fastest  growing  group 
of  people  with  AIDS. 

Councilor  David  Scondras  (Fenway- 
Mission  Hill-Back  Bay-Beacon  Hill),  who 
led  the  city’s  effort  to  pass  the  legislation, 
told  the  Boston  Globe,  “There  are  those 
who  say  we  do  not  know  for  sure  that  the 
pilot  needle  exchange  program  will  work. 


This  is  true.  It  is  an  attempt  to  save  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives.  If  it  does  not  work  we  will  know 
and  we  can  stop  it.” 

Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  39  percent 
of  IV  drug  users  in  Boston  are  seropositive 
for  HIV,  the  virus  widely  thought  to  cause 
AIDS.  Other  cities  with  high  incidence  of 
AIDS  among  IV  drug  users,  including  New 
York,  San  Francisco  and  New  Haven,  are 
also  considering  adopting  clean  needle  ex¬ 
change.  In  New  York,  where  over  50  percent 
of  IV  drug  users  are  thought  to  be  HIV¬ 
positive,  a  trial  program  has  been  stalled  for 
more  than  18  months  —  largely  due  to 
political  opposition  and  the  resistance  of 
police  officials.  According  to  New  York  Ci¬ 
ty  Health  Commissioner  Steven  Joseph,  the 
Boston  decision  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  long  debate  over  needle  exchange.  He 
said  the  ruling  may  help  other  “AIDS- 
affected”  cities  get  programs  off  the 
ground. 

In  addition  to  passing  the  petition,  the 
Boston  City  Council  agreed  to  press  for 
related  measures  to  encourage  the  availabili¬ 
ty  of  drug  treatment.  The  council  voted  to 
recommend  that  the  state  interpret  its  new 
universal  health  care  bill  in  a  way  that  would 
cover  drug  treatment  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  councilors  also  stated  they 
would  draft  a  city  policy  addressing  the 
issues  of  widespread  drug  use.  Detractors  of 
the  clean  needle  program,  however,  said 
they  would  continue  to  lobby  for  blocking 
implementation  of  the  plan  at  the  legislative 
and  gubernatorial  level.  Besides  Dukakis, 
strong  opponents  of  needle  exchange  in¬ 
clude  Councilor -at-Large  Albert  “Dapper” 
O’Neil,  Bernard  Cardinal  Law,  state  Public 
Health  Commissioner  Deborah  Prothrow- 
Stith  and  other  government  and  religious 
leaders. 

The  debate  over  clean  needle  programs 
gained  national  visibility  during  the  Senate’s 
Continued  on  page  1 1 
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COMMUNITY  VOICES 


The  GCN  Advisory 
Committee  on  AIDS  is 
open  to  all  interested 
people 

Our  next  meeting  is  Tuesday,  May  17,  6:30pm 
at  GCN  (62  Berkeley  Street)  and  we  welcome  your 
input  and  energy.  This  and  all  subsequent  meetings 
will  be  listed  in  our  Calendar. 

If  you  can’t  attend  the  meetings  but  are  in¬ 
terested  in  volunteering  for  the  committee  in  any 
capacity,  please  call  us  at  (617)  426-4469.  Thanks! 

Also,  the  GCN  safer  sex/drug  use  guidelines 
which  appeared  in  last  week's  paper  are  being 
slightly  revised  for  regular  run  in  the  classifieds  sec¬ 
tion  —  they  will  appear  weekly  starting  next  week 
along  with  the  resource  numbers  listed  below. 

Resource  phone  numbers 

National  AIDS  Hotline:  I  (800)  342-7SI4 

AIDS  Action  Committee  (AAC),  Boston:  (617)  437-7733 

AIDS  Action  Committee  (AAC)  IV  Drug  Use  Taskforce. 
Boston:  (617)  437-4200 

Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis  (GMHC),  New  York:  (212) 
807-66S5 

National  Minority  AIDS  Council  (NMAC).  Washington, 
D.C.:  (202)  544-1076 

Women’s  AIDS  Network,  San  Francisco:  (415)  864-4376 


Hello/Goodbye 

With  this  issue  GCN  is  happy  to  welcome  new 
Art  Direarix  Liz  Galst  into  the  fold.  You  may  be 
familiar  with  her  work  as  a  features  writer  —  her  re¬ 
cent  Gefilte  Fish  story  and  her  many  witty  reviews 
hold  promise  that  our  Thursday  production  nights 
will  begin  to  resemble  Open  Mike  Night  at  your 
local  comedy  club.  We’re  counting  on  a  laugh  a 
minute  and  many  a  pretty  issue,  Liz! 

The  sad  part  of  saying  hello  to  a  new  staff  member 
means  we  have  to  say  so  long  to  an  old  one.  Dan 
Mishkind  endured  many  a  late-night  producing  the 
paper  and  was  here  until  6:30  am  for  the  March  on 
Washington  issue,  the  32-pager  that  was  the  biggest 
in  GCN  history.  But  his  major  accomplishment  in 
his  year-long  tenure  was  that  he  (almost  single- 
handedly)  redesigned  the  layout  of  the  paper  and 
managed  to  transform  the  late-’sixties/early-’seven- 
ties  looking  GCN  into  the  sleek  and  sophisticated 
tres  moderne  rag  which  you  now  hold  in  your 
hands.  Talk  about  leaving  your  mark!  We’ll  miss 
you  around  the  office,  Daniel,  but  your  influence 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  Good  luck  in  your 
future  endeavors! 


American  Indian  prisoner  of 
war 

Dear  GCN: 

As  chairman  of  the  Confederation  of 
American  Indians  since  1982,  and  a  founder 
of  its  Gay  American  Indians  affiliate,  I  am  a 
prisoner  of  war,  captured  in  the  course  of 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  my  country.  I 
am  also  gay,  a  representative  of  the  most 
victimized  and  oppressed  sector  of  society, 
although  homosexuality  was  accepted  tradi¬ 
tional  behavior  in  many  American  Indian 
nations  (not  all  of  which  are  willing  to  admit 
to  such  behavior  today). 

According  to  international  law,  anti¬ 
colonial  freedom  fighters  are  not  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted  as  criminals  under  the  domestic  law 
of  the  detaining  colonial  power  (the  U.S. 
government),  but  instead  must  be  treated 
according  to  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  relative  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Political  prisoners  are  not  “criminals.” 
They  have  no  criminal  records  and  accor¬ 
ding  to  international  law  have  committed  no 
“crimes.”  Yet  1  was  prosecuted  as  a 
criminal  and  am  enduring  more  harsh 
punishment  than  many  “criminals”  endure 
—  a  nice  case  of  political  repression  in  a 
country  that  prides  itself  on  individual 
freedoms. 

Sincerely, 
Adam  Starchild 

_  04690-067 

H  Danbury,  CT  0681 1 

Involve  Black  gays  in  the  25th 
anniversary  March  on 
Washington 

GCN  received  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Cor- 
etta  Scott  King  at  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change. 

1  would  like  to  personally  commend  you 
on  your  call  for  a  25th  Anniversary  March 
on  Washington  sponsored  by  the  National 
Coalition  of  Conscience  to  be  held  on 


August  27,  1988. 

It  is  a  crucial  that  this  historic  event  be 
inclusive  of  the  concerns  of  all  Americans 
whose  civil  rights  are  continually  ignored 
and  denied;  women,  Lesbians  and  Gay  men, 
the  differently  abled,  and  the  homeless,  in 
addition  to  people  of  color.  The  growing  im¬ 
pact  of  conservative  politics  in  these  times 
require  us  to  broaden  our  advocacy  agendas 
in  order  to  protect  those  gains  for  which 
many  fought  hard. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  worked 
with  the  NAACP,  the  National  Coalition  of 
Black  Lesbians  and  Gays,  the  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Caucus  of  Public  Health  Workers,  and 
the  National  Minority  AIDS  Council  to  en¬ 
sure  the  provision  of  adequate  services  to, 
and  the  assurance  of  human  dignity  for 
members  of  ethnic  and  sexual  minorities. 
Because  of  my  particular  position  in  this 
society  —  caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place,  fighting  racism  and  heterosexism 
simultaneously  —  I  will  not  separate  my 
struggles.  I  hope  that  the  National  Coalition 
of  Conscience  will  not  separate  them  either. 

Lesbians  and  Gay  men,  particularly  Les¬ 
bians  and  Gay  men  of  color,  must  be  involv¬ 
ed  in  all  phases  of  the  August  27th  March,  as 
planners  and  logistics  coordinators,  pro¬ 
moters  and  speakers.  It  is  not  acceptable 
that  we  be  included  as  an  afterthought  after 
much  negotiation  and  discussion,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  20th  Anniversary  March  in 
1983.  To  facillitate  the  integral  involvement 
of  the  Lesbian/Gay  community,  I  offer  my 
personal  assistance  as  well  as  a  national  net¬ 
work  of  committed  Lesbian  and  Gay  activ¬ 
ists.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  me  up  on  this 
offer. 

My  very  best  to  you  in  your  continued 
work  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Sincerely, 

_  Craig  G.  Harris 

H  Washington,  DC 

Moving  centerfold 

Dear  GCN: 

Your  wonderful  paper  nearly  always 
makes  me  feel  part  of  a  caring  community 
centered  in  Boston,  even  away  out  here  in 
“Fly  Over  Country.”  But  the  April  17-23 
issue  with  its  moving  centerfold  story  about 
Bob  Andrews  was  one  in  which  you  out-did 
yourselves.  Thanks  and  again  thanks  for 
being  there! 

With  much  love, 

■  Bob  McNee 

Cincinnati,  OH 


Unique  lesbian  —  gay  male 
bonding 

Dear  GCN: 

This  dyke  was  turned  on  by  Christopher 
Wittke’s  piece  on  the  J.O.  party.  (April 
24-May  7)  Are  only  faggots  invited?  These 
parties  could  provide  some  unexplored  and 
unique  space  for  lesbian  —  gay  male  bond¬ 
ing! 

Name  withheld 

H  Boston,  MA 


An  independent  gay  society 


Dear  GCN: 

This  is  a  belated  comment  of  the  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  liberation  reported  by  vir¬ 
tually  everyone  who  attended  the  March  on 
Washington  —  exhilaration  over  temporari¬ 
ly  being  in  the  majority  in  that  city.  In  the 
April  19-25,  1987  issue  of  GCN,  I  wrote  a 
Community  Voices  article  arguing  that  Gays 
were  biologically  superior  to  straights  and 
that  in  the  future,  when  artificial  means  of 
reproduction  become  possible.  Gay  men 
should  establish  our  own  independent  socie¬ 
ty.  1  urged  that  in  the  meantime  we  should 
prepare  for  this  goal  by  building  up  our 
own  community  and  developing  an  inter¬ 
locking  system  of  cooperatives  to  make  us  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  straights. 

Although  there  was  no  response  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle  in  GCN,  most  Gays  with  whom  I 
discussed  it  disagreed  and  claimed  that  they 
only  wanted  equality  in  a  more  Just  hetero¬ 
sexual  society.  However,  the  response  over 
being  a  temporary  majority  in  Washington 
indicates  that,  regardless  of  what  this  society 
has  conditioned  us  to  say,  most  of  us  really 
want  our  own  independent  society  away 
from  the  straights.  So  why  not  admit  it  and 
begin  working  towards  that  goal? 


Sincerely, 
Robert  Halfhill 
Minneapolis,  MN 
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SPEAKING  OUT 


The  two  speeches  belOM/ were  presented  at  the  Socialist  Scholars  Conference  in  New 
York  City  on  April  9. 

The  Left  and  passionate 
homosexuality 


By  Sarah  Schulman 

The  progressive  community’s  response  to 
the  AIDS  crisis  has  revealed  how  incapable 
they  are  of  addressing  any  issue  in  which 
homosexuality  is  central.  After  twenty  years 
of  occasional  lip-service  and  no  honest  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
the  contemporary  Left  are  apparently  irrele- 
vent  to  AIDS  activism. 

For  example,  the  Left  has  only  been  able 
to  say  the  words  “lesbian  and  gay”  in  the 
context  of  laundry  lists  like  “Blacks,  women 
and  gays.”  We  never  saw  laundry  lists  like 
“South  African  Freedom  Fighters,  Palesti¬ 
nians  and  Gays”  because  of  the  obscene  dis¬ 
tortion  propogated  by  the  Left  for  years  that 
saying  the  word  “gay”  would  alientate  Irish 
revolutionaries.  Central  American  refugees 
and  anyone  in  the  American  working-class. 
When  the  Left  did  say  “Gay”  it  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  “rights.” 

“Gay  Rights.”  I  remember  a  few  years 

• 

The  Left  has  never  come  to 
terms  with  the  passion  of 
homosexuality.  And  AIDS 
cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  if  you  cannot  say 

'‘ass-fucking.  ” 

• 

ago  when  a  contingent  of  lesbian  and  gay 
journalists  asked  The  Guardian  to  change 
their  heading  from  “Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights”  to  “Lesbian  and  Gay  Liberation” 
and  they  refused.  I’ve  always  assumed  that 
their  rejection  of  the  word  “liberation”  was 
based  on  a  refusal  to  accept  that  heterosex¬ 
uality  is  compulsory  and  a  refusal  to  fully 
imagine  a  world  in  which  hetereosexuality 
would  be  freely  chosen  instead  of  imposed 
by  force  as  it  is  today.  That  step  required  too 
much  personal  investigation  on  the  part  of 
The  Guardian,  the  same  newspaper,  which 
by  the  way,  when  interviewing  for  a  reporter 
to  cover  “women  and  gays”  began  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  question  ‘  ‘What  is  your  line  on 
Kampuchea?” 

The  Left  has  never  come  to  terms  with  the 
passion  of  homosexuality.  And  AIDS  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  discussed  if  you  cannot 
say  “ass-fucking.”  Furthermore,  how  can 
someone  who  has  never  fully  explored  the 
scope  of  their  own  sexuality  deal  with  it 
socially?  For  this  reason,  self-affirmed  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  are  the  best  equiped  peo¬ 
ple  to  create  a  movement  that  can  openly 
discuss  and  affirm  sexual  practice  because 
each  of  them  has  gone  through  the  singu¬ 
larly  difficult  process  of  coming  out,  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  has  no  parallel  in  hetero¬ 
sexuality. 

An  overly  theoretical  Left  has  been 
unable  to  accept  that  the  infamous  “cutting 
edge”  on  which  they  wish  to  stand  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  faggots  and  dykes  who  are 
coming  from  millenia  of  rule-breaking, 
underground  culture  and  the  survival  skills 
it  engenders  —  and  lives  revolved  around 
cultural  defiance  and  self-awareness.  Can 
Leftists,  used  to  the  image  of  the  male  in¬ 
dustrial  worker,  make  their  stand  with  angry 
fairies? 

The  fact  that  the  gay  community  and  a 
sense  of  gay  identity  were  already  in  place 
has  enabled  the  AIDS  movement  to  be  as 
strong  and  unified  as  it  is  today.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  bonding  between  gay  people 
and  a  traditional  aesthetic  of  gay  confronta¬ 
tion  which  includes  direct  action,  flam- 
boyancy,  humor,  anger  and  style.  These 
elements  bring  a  humanity  and  emotional 
content  to  political  issues  that  other  groups 
often  treat  with  dry  rhetoric. 

Every  week,  here  in  Manhattan,  300-400 
people  show  up  to  the  ACT-UP  meeting. 
Along  with  the  Black  community,  ACT-UP 
is  the  largest  truly  grass-roots,  truly  activist 
movement  in  New  York  City.  The  room  is 
filled  primarily  with  gay  men,  then  women 
both  straight  and  lesbian,  many  of  whom 
work  in  AIDS-related  fields.  There  are  vir¬ 
tually  no  straight  men  visible  in  ACT-UP. 
Although  straight  men  historically  are  used 
to  being  taken  care  of  and  rarely  take  care  of 
others,  1  think  the  overwhelming  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  absence  in  this  case  is  homo¬ 


phobia. 

Lesbians  have  long  been  alienated  from 
gay  men  because  of  gay  male  separatism, 
unequal  access  to  material  and  social  power, 
and  sexism.  And  yet,  this  crisis  has  changed 
gay  men  and  has  dramatically  changed  that 
relationship.  Lesbians  are  playing  strong 
visible  roles  in  the  AIDS  movement  primari¬ 
ly  because  lesbians  have  political  skills  and 
analysis  that  many  gay  men  lack,  because 
many  gay  men  have  been  politically  inactive 
during  the  last  two  decades  when  the 
women’s  movement  was  at  its  height. 

Straight  women  have  a  historically  special 
relationship  with  gay  men  that  is  particular¬ 
ly  strong  around  moments  of  personal  need 
and  sharing.  But  straight  Leftist  men,  who 
are  willing  to  march  for  every  nation  in 
struggle  in  the  world,  are  afraid  to  walk  into 
a  room  of  queers  and  make  a  stand  with 
them.  They  are  afraid  to  be  in  a  movement 
led  by  homosexuals  who  use  theatre,  anger, 
design  and  personal  expression  as  a  source 
of  energy  and  community  in  a  manner 
foreign  to  the  abstractly  intellectual  non¬ 
expressiveness  that  dominates  most  areas  of 
thought  controlled  by  heterosexual  men. 

Speaking  personally  as  a  lesbian  who 
worked  in  the  abortion  rights  movement  for 
years  and  was  purged  by  homophobic  Left¬ 
ist  women,  I  have  to  concede  that,  contrary 
to  my  expectations  during  the  height  of 
feminism,  the  gay  men  of  ACT-UP  have 
been  more  concerned  with  challenging  sex¬ 
ism  and  learning  from  lesbians  than  any 
straight  women  or  men  ever  were.  This  is 
because  the  men  of  ACT-UP  are  fighting  for 
their  own  survival  and  are  fighting  from  the 
heart  of  their  own  experiences,  not  from  the 
text  of  some  book  or  endless  theoretical 
debate.  ACT-UP  is  growing  in  size  and  emo¬ 
tional  breadth  everyday  because  ACT-UP 
wants  to  end  the  AIDS  crisis.  To  them, 
nothing  is  more  important. 

Sarah  Schulman  is  an  activist  and  occa¬ 
sional  GCN  writer  from  New  York  City.  She 
is  the  author  o/The  Sophie  Horowitz  Story, 
among  other  novels. 

AIDS  in  the 
Left  media 

By  Jim  Kemp 

Where  is  the  Left  media  on  AIDS? 
Surveying  what  is  out  there.  I’d  have  to  say, 
“Nowhere.”  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
Left  media  has  been  absent  from  the  ongo¬ 
ing  debate  on  AIDS.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
look  at  the  sponsors  of  this  conference. 
Those  who  have  broken  ranks  and  spoken 
out  have  either  done  so  too  little,  too  late,  or 
worse  yet,  they’ve  used  the  occasion  for  a  bit 
of  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  verbal  gay¬ 
bashing. 

Probably  the  most  notorious  example  of 
this  Left  wrong-headedness  came  last  year 
from  In  These  Times,  the  main  media  spon¬ 
sor  of  this  conference.  In  fact.  Gay  Com¬ 
munity  News  appropriately  renamed  it  In 
These  Homophobic  Times  for  its  glowing 
support  of  Reagan’s  call  for  widespread 
mandatory  HIV  antibody  testing.  In¬ 
credibly  enough,  the  editors  declared 
Reagan’s  proposals  “gay  sensitive,”  adopt¬ 
ing  the  administrations  own  Newspeak 
mode  of  discourse. 

Another  example  from  another  con¬ 
ference  sponsor:  in  the  February  1987  issue 
of  New  Society,  the  editors  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “The  Imperial  Bedroom”  by 
Julie  Burchill.  The  piece  managed,  in  the 
most  vicious  terms,  to  be  both  racist  and 
homophobic.  Burchill’s  rant  concludes  that 
AIDS  is  the  well-deserved  revenge  of  the 
Third  World  on  gay  white  men. 

“AIDS  is  here,”  she  writes,  “because 
white  men  were  there,  screwing  those 
wretched  people  royally,  in  both  senses  of 
the  word.  Now  they’ve  got  their  fist  up  our 
fundament.  And  it’s  going  to  hurt  like 
hell.”  So,  according  to  Burchill,  the  filthy 
imperialist  gay  men  got  exactly  what  they 
deserved. 


Now,  most  AIDS  commentary  in  the  Left 
media  isn’t  so  virulently  homophobic.  The 
other  version  of  Left  AIDS  coverage 
typically  involves  what  Cindy  Patton  has 
called  the  “connect-the-dots  analysis.”  This 
is  the  one-shot  AIDS  round-up,  that  throws 
in  all  the  correct  “-isms,”  but  avoids  all  the 
really  problematic  issues. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  there  has 
been  one  notable  exception  to  this  approach 
among  Left  journals.  Radical  America 
recently  published  a  special  issue  entitled 
“Facing  AIDS”  that  lays  the  groundwork 
for  a  truly  progressive  response  to  AIDS  and 
challenges  the  traditional  Left’s  complacen¬ 
cy  on  the  subject.  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
another  equally  provocative  and  informed 
response  from  the  Left,  but  I  can’t. 

AIDS,  in  fact,  has  made  central  a  number 
of  issues  that  the  Left  has  always  treated  as 
marginal.  The  issues  of  sexuality  and  the 
social  control  of  our  bodies  —  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  essential  critique  of  gay  liberation 
and  some  versions  of  feminism  —  have  sud¬ 
denly  become  matters  of  life  and  death  on  a 
genocidal  scale. 

My  point  is  that  the  silence  about  AIDS 
on  the  Left  involves  more  than  just  homo¬ 
phobia  and  heterosexism.  That  silence 
underlines  the  fact  that  the  Left  —  both 
Marxist  and  non-Marxist  —  has  no  tradition 
of  sexual  liberation.  In  fact,  there  is  a  self- 
serving  sexual  Puritanism  at  the  center  of 
much  Left  commentary.  So  much  so,  that 
those  on  the  Left  who  have  tried  to  develop 
strategies  for  sexual  liberation  have  been 
met  with  open  hostility,  and  told  to  go  to 
their  rooms  and  read  back  issues  of  Monthly 
Review.  1  really  think  that  this  lack  of  a 
tradition  of  sexual  liberation  explains  why 
so  many  Left  commentators  sound  more 
like  Jesse  Helms  than  the  progressives  they 
purport  to  be  when  discussing  AIDS  and 
AIDS  organizing  issues. 

In  much  of  the  straight  Left  commentary 
on  AIDS  you’ll  find  the  subtext  that  gay 
male  sexual  practice  equals  dangerous  ex¬ 
cess,  and  until  it  is  brought  under  control  — 
preferably  through  abstinence  —  no  one  is 
safe.  In  other  words,  safe  sex  equals  no  sex 
—  at  least  no  sex  for  gays.  During  my  year 
and  a  half  writing  abot  AIDS  and  gay  issues 
for  the  Guardian,  more  than  one  editor  told 
me  that  they  didn’t  think  anyone  who  was 
HIV  antibody  positive,  or  as  they  said  “car¬ 
ried  the  AIDS  virus,”  should  be  having  sex. 

Compared  to  the  other  Left  media,  the 
Guardian  has  been  a  leader  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  coverage  of  not  only  AIDS  issues 
but  gay  and  lesbian  issues  as  well,  and 
always  from  an  activist  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  over  the  last  several  years  the 
newspaper  has  steadily  increased  this 
coverage  and  welcomed  my  contributions  in 
both  of  these  areas.  Even  so,  the  Guardian 
has  tipped  its  heterosexist  hand  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  For  instance,  Kevin  Kelley, 
arguably  the  Guardian’ s  star 
reporter/critic/news  analyst  and  a  former 
editor,  wrote  a  particularly  smug  rave 
review  of  Randy  Shilts’  And  the  Band 
Played  On  calling  it  “definitive”  and  “the 
best  book  yet  on  the  most  terrifying 
pestilence  of  our  age.”  Kelley  seemed  reliev¬ 
ed,  in  fact,  to  find  a  gay  man  who  is  genuine¬ 
ly  repulsed  by  gay  male  sexuality.  He  quotes 
with  approval  Shilts’  conclusion  that  “far 
too  many  men  became  obsessed  with  sex  for 
its  own  sake.  Stripped  of  its  humanity,  sex 
sought  ever-rising  levels  of  physical  stimula¬ 
tion  in  increasingly  esoteric  practices.” 
Later  in  the  review  Larry  Kramer  is  called  a 
prophet  for  urging  abstinence  for  gay  men. 

So,  according  to  this  scenario,  sex  —  gay 
sex  in  particular  —  becomes  an  evil  genie 
running  rampant  until  some  natural  force  — 
perhaps  AIDS?  —  stuffs  it  back  into  the 
bottle  of  normal  repressions  and  normal 
sexuality.  Among  other  things,  this  argu¬ 
ment  totally  blurs  the  categories  of  safe  and 
unsafe  sex  practices  and  supposes  some 
overriding  metaphysical  category  of  “cor¬ 
rect  sexuality.”  The  whole  bothersome 
debate  around  sexual  politics  —  and  the 
challenge  to  patriarchal  heterosexuality  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  community-based  erotica  of  gay 
men  in  particular  —  is  neatly  foreclosed.  I’d 
wager  that  most  heterosexuals  reading 
Kelley’s  review  wouldn’t  bat  an  eye,  but 
almost  any  gay  person,  other  than  Randy 
Shilts,  would  be  outraged! 

Then  there  was  the  Cuba  AIDS  quaran¬ 
tine  article.  Actually  it  was  an  interview  with 
Cuba’s  Minister  of  Health,  which  with  im¬ 
peccable  timing,  the  Guardian  published 
just  after  the  Oct.  1 1  March  on  Washington 
for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Rights.  The  interview 
was  framed  as  “one  socialist  country’s 
response  to  the  AIDS  crisis.”  It  was  really  a 


long  justification  for  Cuba’s  policy  of 
quarantining  —  which  really  means  im¬ 
prisoning  —  any  citizen  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  test  HIV  antibody  positive.  The 
piece  was  published  with  the  lamest  of 
disclaimers  and  there  was  never  any  counter¬ 
point  opinion  published.  To  me,  that  looks 
like  the  Guardian  giving  its  tacit  approval  to 
Cuba’s  policy  of  so-called  “dialectical 
quarantine.” 

So,  I  really  should  have  known  what  I  was 
up  against  when  the  editors  asked  me  to 
write  an  article  about  AIDS  and  confiden¬ 
tiality.  As  they  put  it,  there  was  no  “consen¬ 
sus”  on  the  subject  among  the  staff.  The 

• 

AIDS  has  made  central  a 
number  of  issues  that  the  Left 
has  always  treated  as 
marginal:  sexuality  and  the 

social  control  of  our  bodies. 

• 

assignment  essentially  was  for  me  to  inter¬ 
view  representatives  of  every  conceivable 
version  of  progressive  politics  for  their  opi¬ 
nion  on  this  topic. 

Unfortunately,  outside  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  community  and  the  ACLU,  pro¬ 
gressives  didn’t  have  much  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  article  I  finally  submitted,  which  I 
thought  was  pretty  basic  and  non- 
controversial,  managed  to  upset  everybody! 
It  seemed  that  everyone  had  their  favorite 
reason  for  breaching  confidentiality.  The 
word  “responsibility”  was  thrown  around  a 
lot,  and  always  in  terms  of  the  “responsibili¬ 
ty”  of  the  person  who  tests  HIV  antibody 
positive.  Nobody  seemed  very  concerned 
about  that  person’s  rights  or  needs. 

When  the  piece  came  out  three  months 
later,  it  had  been  heavily  edited  and  was 
quite  watered  down  following  the  guidelines 
of  the  Editor  in  Chief.  But  it  was  STILL 
considered  too  controversial  to  run  without 
an  opinion  piece  disclaimer  even  though  my 
opinion  had  been  excised  from  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  disclaimer  read  as  a 
kind  of  intellectual  quarantine  notice. 

Just  for  good  measure,  the  article  had 
been  retitled  as  “Does  AIDS  Require  Break¬ 
ing  Doctor-Patient  Confidentiality?”  I  ob¬ 
jected  strongly  to  the  use  of  “require”  in 
that  title,  because  it  implied  a  necessary  split 
between  civil  rights  and  public  health  policy. 
Again,  the  person  with  AIDS  or  who  tested 
HIV  antibody  positive  was  absent  from  the 
debate. 

The  editors  also  referred  to  the  uses  of  the 
“AIDS  test”  in  an  accompanying  photo 
caption,  even  though  I  have  always  been 
careful  to  call  it  the  HIV  antibody  test  and 
avoid  that  dangerously  inaccurate  usage  of 
“the  AIDS  test.”  I  don’t  thing  that  is  nit¬ 
picking  when  you  see  what  the  insurance 
companies  have  done  with  that  concept  of 
the  “AIDS  test.” 

Although  no  one  ever  admitted  it,  I  was 
finally  forced  to  conclude  that  what  the 
Guardian  editors  really  wanted  was  a  return 
to  the  pre-AIDS  world.  1  was  told  the  Guar¬ 
dian  readership  would  be  “confused”  by  the 
issues  I  raised  —  that  these  issues  themselves 
were  “divisive.”  But  the  message  I  got  was 
that  real  Leftists  wouldn’t  be  interested  and 
wouldn’t  want  to  waste  their  time  discussing 
these  peripheral  lifestyle  issues  in  any 
significant  detail. 

Clearly  the  Guardian  isn’t  alone  in  these 
views,  just  as  In  These  Times  isn’t  the  only 
Left  publication  clinging  to  the  fantasy  of 
risk  groups  vs.  the  general  population.  I 
think  these  are  views  held  across  the  board 
by  straight  leftists. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  the 
Left’s  non-involvement  on  AIDS  is  not  just 
that  there  should  be  more  coverage  in  the 
Left  media.  We  must  challenge  instead  the 
Left’s  basic  assumptions  about  sexuality 
and  social  control.  In  the  simplest  terms,  for 
instance,  homophobia  can’t  just  be  pro¬ 
jected  onto  the  Right  Wing  and  ignored  on 
the  Left.  The  big  lie  on  the  Left  is  that  sexual 
politics  have  been  dealt  with  and  those  issues 
can  be  set  aside  now.  But  the  AIDS  crisis  has 
exposed  that  lie!  Now,  it’s  a  case  of  whether 
the  Left  choses  to  deal  with  these  long- 
suppressed  issues  or  just  continues  along  as 
sex-phobic  as  ever. 

Frankly,  a  socialist  future  set  up  along  the 
same  repressive  heterosexist  lines  isn’t  a 
future  worth  struggling  for! 

Jim  Kemp  is  a  member  of  A  CT  UP/New 
York  and  a  freelance  writer  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Guardian. 
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Two  perspectives  on 
Louise  Hay 

The  selHove/self-healing 
message  —  What’s  in  it  for 
PWAs  and  PWARCs? 


By  Richard  Tremblay 

hat  is  it  that  attracts  People  with 
AIDS  (PWAs)  and  People  with 
AIDS-related  conditions  to 
Louise  Hay? 

Many  were  there,  at  the  April  14  “Evening 
With  Louise  Hay”  in  the  Empire  Ballroom  of 
the  Boston  Quality  Inn  downtown,  and 
some  were  even  able  to  afford  the  $2(X)-plus 
weekend  workshop  with  Hay  and  writer- 
surgeon-healer  Bernie  Siegel.  Being  on 
disability  put  me  out  of  reach  of  the 
workshop,  but  I  did  manage  the  $15  for  the 
lecture. 

Hundreds  of  people  —  PWAs,  social 
workers.  New  Age  devotees,  skeptics, 
holistic  therapists,  disabled  people,  bewig- 
ged  suburban  matrons,  and  lesbians  and  gay 
men  embracing  and  cuddling  —  packed  the 
room  to  seam-splitting  capacity.  It  was  hot 
and  stuffy. 

Louise  Hay,  a  vision  of  glamor  and  ra¬ 
diance  in  flowing  turquoise,  reclined  on  a 
pillow;  New  Age  jazz  played  in  the 
background;  the  chandelier  lights  were  dim¬ 
med.  The  atmosphere  —  quasi-religious. 
She  was  telling  us  about  her  bleak  child¬ 
hood:  a  child  of  working-class  parents  who 
divorced  before  she  was  two.  Hay  was  raped 
at  the  age  of  five  by  a  neighbor,  and  was 
physically  and  sexually  abused  by  her  step- 

Sometimes  days  and  weeks 
go  by,  and  all  I  get  from  my 
environment  is  hostility, 
discrimination,  pity,  and 
patronization. 

father.  Suddenly,  her  microphone  began  to 
play  music  —  un  miracle  qui  arrive!  It  was 
Les  Miserables  travelling  from  the  Shubert 
Theater  next  door  via  radio  waves  —  and  the 
image  of  the  sad-eyed  waif  on  the  marquee 
flashed  on  my  mind,  an  apt  comparison. 
Hay  overcame  this  bizarre  intrusion  with 
warm  humor  and  a  new  mike.  New  thoughts 
create  a  new  reality. 

She  admits  her  philosophy  is  simplistic, 
similar  to  most  of  what  comes  out  of  holistic 
circles  these  days,  emphasizing  the  need  to 
change  one’s  current  thoughts  to  meet  the 
goal  of  coming  to  love  one’s  self.  Affirma¬ 
tions,  visualization,  nutrition  therapy, 
screaming  and  punching  pillows  to  get  the 
anger  out,  identifying  and  gratifying  the 
child  within,  looking  into  the  mirror  and 
saying  “I  love  you,”  triad  healing,  and 
meditation  all  figure  in  Hay’s  methods.  All 
are  aimed  at  telegraphing  her  message: 
bodies,  hearts,  minds,  spirits  —  and  even 
bank  accounts  —  can  be  “healed”  by 
changing  one’s  thinking.  Ten  years  ago. 
Hay  asserts,  she  was  able  to  overcome 
cancer  of  the  vagina  without  resorting  to 
toxic  drugs,  radiation  therapy  or  surgery. 
Believing  that  cancer  results  from  years  of 
bottled  up  resentment  over  past  abuse,  she 
worked  at  clearing  the  mental  patterns 
which  had  allowed  the  cancer  to  grow.  She 
also  consulted  a  good  nutritionist,  to  help 
cleanse  her  body  of  toxic  deposits.  After  six 
months,  doctors  acknowledged  a  complete 
remission  in  her.  Although  Hay  does  not 
claim  to  cure  or  heal  anyone,  and  en¬ 
courages  people  to  continue  the  work  they 
have  been  doing  with  their  physicians,  she 
calls  herself  a  “stepping-stone  along  the 
way”  to  using  attitudinal  change  as  a  means 
to  healing  the  whole  self. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Hay  has  been 
working  with  People  with  (and  affected  by) 
AIDS,  and  her  Wednesday  night  healing 
sessions  in  Los  Angeles  now  attract  over  6(X) 
people.  Boston  currently  has  at  least  three 
weekly  healing  circles  that  follow  her  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods.  (I  attended  one  yester¬ 
day  which  drew  over  50.)  When  PWAs  or 
PWARCs  first  look  into  holistic  alternatives 
or  supplements  to  their  medical  care,  Louise 
Hay’s  name  is  often  the  first  mentioned. 
AIDS:  A  Positive  Approach  is  a  $10 
audiotape  which  is  often  passed  around 
freely;  side  one  features  the  hypnotic, 
crystal-clear  voice  of  Louise  as  she  explains 
her  philosophy;  side  two  is  a  meditation, 
employing  visualization,  affirmations  and 
child-within  therapy,  to  a  background  of 
haunting  rela.xation  music.  Doors  Opening: 


A  Positive  Approach  to  AIDS  is  a  videotape 
which  can  be  rented  or  purchased,  offering 
an  example  of  a  typical  healing  session.  And 
You  Can  Heal  Your  Own  Life,  her  major 
published  work,  has  now  achieved  New 
York  Times  best-seller  status.  Hay’s  success 
continues  to  grow,  with  Donahue  and 
Oprah  guest  shots. 

Continued  on  page  7 


Miracles  happen  —  with  or 
without  the  “right”  attitude 

By  Carrie  Dearborn 

Person  with  AIDS  (PWA)  rather 
hesitantly  asked  me,  a  disabled  les¬ 
bian  via  a  stroke,  if  1  wanted  to  go  see 
Louise  Hay,  a  cancer  survivor  who  does 
healing  work  with  PWAs. 

Eight  months  ago.  I’d  have  made  a  very 
cryptic  comment  about  Hay’s  mind  over 
matter  philosophy;  I  would  have  expressed 
amazement  that  people  think  they  have  any 
control  over  what  happens  to  them.  It  still 
puzzles  me  that  a  non-salt  eating  athlete  had 
a  stroke. 

But  about  two  months  ago,  my  body  per¬ 
formed  yet  another  miracle  —  defying  all 
statistics  —  and  for  the  first  time  in  seven 
years  I  have  access  to  the  right  side  of  my 
brain.  This  event  was  foretold  by  lots  of 
physical  effects  so  there’d  be  no  doubt  it  was 
happening.  The  right  half  must  be  where  the 
“feelings”  are  that  you  listen  to  for  help  in 
self-healing,  because  1  have  those  feelings 
now  and  I  didn’t  for  years.  This  doesn’t 
mean  1  believe  I  now  have  the  ability  to  com¬ 
pletely  heal  myself,  but  I  do  believe  I  have  a 
modicum  of  control. 

At  the  same  time,  I  don’t  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  healers:  “Do  it  this  way. 
Try  this.  You  choose  reality.”  The  “choose 
reality”  line  is  enough  to  drive  a  chronically 
ill  person  off  the  deep  end. 

I’ve  got  other  news  for  people,  too. 
Miracles  can  and  do  happen  when  your  at¬ 
titude  just  plain  stinks.  I  did  a  few  of  them 
voiceless,  totally  paralyzed,  and  in  awful 
pain.  You  can  imagine  how  great  my  at¬ 
titude  was.  I’ll  never  know  how  my  miracles 
happened.  But  they  did.  Were  they  because 
of  my  genes?  Excellent  physical  condition? 
Were  they  due  to  my  previous  years  of 
visualization?  Who  knows?  My  doctors  sure 
don’t. 

So  I  went  to  see  Louise  Hay  with  reserva¬ 
tions  —  but  not  as  a  complete  pooh-pooher. 
I’ve  used  a  lot  of  the  healing  techniques  she 
teaches  and  I  know  that  1)  they  reduced  my 
pain  so  much  that  1  take  pain  relievers  only 
rarely,  and  2)  they  literally  kept  me  alive. 

The  minute  1  hit  the  Quality  Inn  (the  old 
Bradford  Motel)  which  is  in  the  theatre 
district/Combat  Zone,  1  had  more  reserva¬ 
tions.  The  front  lobby  on  April  14  was  wall- 
to-wall  people,  with  a  lot  of  them  in  dresses 
and  suits.  I  was  expecting  a  rather  small 
gathering  with  a  majority  of  PWAs  and  les¬ 
bians.  Instead,  my  wheelchair  was  jammed 
in  a  corner,  creating  acute  claustrophobia 
for  me,  while  people  stepped  all  over  my 
feet.  Politely  and  apologetically  though. 

There  did  seem  to  be  plenty  of  lesbians, 
gay  men  and  people  who  moved  the  way  a 
disabled  person  will.  1  didn’t  see  any  other 
wheelchair  users  in  my  part  of  the  ballroom, 
and  the  crowd  seemed  overwhelmingly 
white. 

On  the  dais  were  flowers  and  two  white- 
fringed  pillows,  like  the  kind  from  India 
that  you’d  see  in  a  late  ’60s  apartment.  Hay 
sat  on  the  cushions  rather  like  a  guru.  This 
immediately  triggered  warning  signals  in 
me,  since  I’ve  watched  various  friends  and 
acquaintances  fall  in  with,  get  screwed  by,  or 
run  off  to  ashrams,  cult  groups,  communes. 

Hay  seemed  to  have  dealt  with  a  lot  of 
those  kinds  of  criticisms.  “Were  you  expec¬ 
ting  Birkenstocks?”  she  asked,  flicking 
aside  her  blond  hair,  or  was  it  some  of  her 
gauzy  turquoise  gown?  1  couldn’t  see  from 
my  corner. 

1  need  to  see  a  healer  close-up,  and  other¬ 
wise  sense  him/her  —  a  few  times  —  to  be  able 
Continued  on  page  7 
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•INDIVIDUAL 

GROUP/COUPLE 

•GAY  SENSITIVE 
THERAPY 

n^c 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS 

C.L.U 

ALLAN  SINGER, 

L.LC.S.W. 

Inturancm 

PSYCHOTHERAPIST 

for  all  your  noods 

Congress  St. 

P.O.  Box  1762 

Boston,  MA  02105 

Orleans/Brewster 

COPLEY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MA 

Office  Park 

E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 

617-266-2240 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 

Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 

VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

In  Practice  Since  1975 

HELPFUL  HEALTHCARE 

FENWAY 
^  COMMUNITY 

HEALTH  CENTER 

General  Practice 

•  Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  • 

'Family  Law 

•  HIV  Education  &  Testing  Program  • 

'Real  Estate  Transfers 

•  General  Medicine  •  Women's  Health  • 

'Consumer/Small  Business 

•  Alternative  Insemination  •  Mental  Health  • 

•  Gay  &  Lesbian  Victim  Recovery  Program  • 

•  Nutrition  •  Dermatology  •  Geriatrics  • 

EmDlovment 

•  Podiatry  • 

'Discrimination 

by  appointment 

'Unemployment 

267-7573 

'Worker’s  Comp 

HIV  267-0159 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center 

52  Western  Avenue 

16  Haviland  St.,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

15  YEARS  SERVING  THE 

GA  Y  AND  LESBIAN  COMMUNITY 

(617)  876-7099 

•  quality  care  •  research  • 

*  health  education  •  confidential  • 

Presented  by  Triangle  Theater  Company 

Three  plays  by  Harvey  Fierstein,  Directed  by  Steven  O'Donnell 

May  12,13,14,19,20,21,26,27,28  and  June  2,3,4 

Paramount  Penthouse  Theater,  58  Berkeley  Street,  Boston 
Curtain  7:30  p.m.  For  tickets  and 
information  call  426-3550 


“Disappearing  Act... with  a  rollicking  score...is  a  certified  hit  (and)  a 
guaranteed  good  time."  Clifford  Gallo, 

The  Boston  Globe 


“Disappearing  Act  has  less  to  do  with  being  gay  than  with  being 

human.  And  it  boasts  a  style  and  sense  of  humor  that  are  both 

AC/DC  and  A-1 .“  '  r  j  t- 

fred  Turner, 

Phoenix 


A  New  Gay  Musical  Revue 

"Disappearing  Act,"  a  non-stop,  fast-paced  musical  revue, 
takes  a  disarming,  witty  and  critical  look  at  the  world  of  the 
urban  gay  male.  With  a  delightfully  diverse  musical  score, 
"Disappearing  Act"  covers  a  broad  variety  of  topics. 
Words  and  music  by  Mike  Oster. 

Extended  thru  May  29.  Thurs.  thru  Sun. 
Performance  time  is  7:30  p.m.  Two  performances  on  Sun., 
Brunch  at  1:00  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 

For  tickets  call  536-0972. 

Tickets  also  available  at  BOSTIX  and  TICKETRON. 


Club 


at  theduhCziJe 


209  Columbus  Avenue  at  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  MA 


MEET  ESTELLE  FREEDMAN 

CO-AUTHOR  OF 
INTIMATE  MATTER; 
A  HISTORY  OF 
SEXUALITY  IN 
AMERICA 

SATURDAY,  MAY  14 
3-3  PM 

AT  GLAD  DAY  BOOKSHOP 


673  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617/267-3010 

Published  by  Harper  &  Row.  $24.95 


GLAD -DAY 

BOOKSHOP 


LESBIAN  &  GAY  LITERATURE 

673  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MA  02116  (617)  267-3010 


Quality 

printing 


(617)  524-6822 


change 


Red  Sun  Press,  a  worker- 
controlled  collective  and  a  union 
shop,  can  meet  your  complete 
printing  needs,  from  layout  to  bindery. 

Call  us  for  an  estimate 
at  524-6822 
Mqnday  through  Friday, 
9  am  to  5:30  pm. 


94  GREEN  STREET  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MA  02130 


8:00-1:00  am 


8:00-9:00  snacks,  hat-making, 
photos  with  you  and  your  hat 
9:00  A  TRIBUTE  TO  RENAE  and 


her  eight  years  at  Haymarket 
9:30-1:00  MUCH  DANCING:  SOUL, 
MOTOWN,  LATIN.  ROCK  MUSIC 


MAY  14 

Villa  Victoria 
85  West  Newton 
Boston’s  South  End 


Sliding  scale  $5-S25 
For  more  info:  (617)  426-1909 


PWAs  healing 

Continued  from  page  6 

I  am  not  a  New-Age-type  person,  and 
besides,  1  get  very  suspicious  of  best-seller 
list  status.  Depentiing  on  a  fixed  income  and 
being  a  natural-bom  penny-pincher  also 
precludes  me  from  getting  taken  in  by  cults 
or  organized  religious  groups  in  their  never- 
ending  quest  for  money.  True,  except  for 
the  Siegel-Hay  workshop,  Louise  Hay  does 
not  seek  money  from  her  followers,  and 
healing  sessions  are  free  and  open  to  all.  But 
some  of  her  beliefs  invite  criticism.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  addition  to  preaching  reincarna¬ 
tion  (which  I  can  accept),  she  goes  on  to 
assert  that  we  choose  our  next  set  of  parents, 
our  race,  our  birthplace,  etc.  She  believes  we 
are  all  100  percent  responsible  for  what 
happens  to  us.  My  response  to  this,  as  a 
PWA,  is  to  quote  an  old  enemy,  Richard 
Nixon,  who  said:  “I  accept  the  responsibili¬ 
ty,  but  not  the  blame.”  Nevertheless,  one 
takes  from  a  philosophy  what  one  can  use, 
and  discards  the  rest.  So  what  can  we  use? 

Many  People  with  AIDS  and  its  related 
conditions  live  in  a  prison  of  resentment. 
Sometimes  days  and  weeks  go  by,  and  all  I 
get  from  my  environment  is  hostility, 
discrimination,  pity,  and  patronization.  An 
afternoon  is  wasted  because  my  dentist’s  of¬ 
fice  wasn’t  ‘‘prepared’’  for  me  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  must  be  rescheduled;  the  special¬ 
ist  shows  up  for  a  mere  verbal  consultation 
wearing  mask  and  gloves;  the  person  who 
usually  cuts  my  hair,  after  learning  I’ve  had 
pneumonia,  postpones  my  appointment  and 
then  routes  me  to  a  gay  colleague;  well- 
meaning  friends  help  a  sick  PWA  and  then 
feel  the  need  for  an  HIV  test;  political  groups 
and  social  service  agencies,  calling  each 
other  “lefties”  and  “yuppies,”  balk  at  com¬ 
municating  over  AIDS  issues,  and  we  are  the 
losers.  Even  at  the  Hay  lecture,  a  young 
masseur  tells  us  he  is  now  working  with 
PWAs  and  wants  to  know  “when  to  use 
gloves.”  Louise’s  reply:  you  cannot  give  a 
massage  wearing  gloves.  “You  cannot  catch 
AIDS  from  casual  contact.”  ’Nuff  said. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  the  glove 
question?  But  how  many  times  have  I  gone 
to  kiss  another  gay  man  on  the  lips  only  to 
have  him  turn  his  head  at  the  last  moment? 
The  fact  that  Louise  Hay  expresses  uncondi¬ 
tional  love  for  me  in  a  world  where  even  my 
gay  brothers  turn  their  heads  away,  makes 
her  special.  Love  stimulates  the  immune 
system.  □ 


Miracles 

Continued  from  page  6 

to  tell  anyone  anything.  And  unfortunately, 
on  this  occasion,  I  was  too  busy  fighting  my 
own  severe  claustrophobia  with  some  of  the 
same  relaxation  techniques  Hay  was  teaching. 

As  she  said,  some  of  these  techniques  are 
new  to  some  people  and  some  are  old  to 
others.  I  don’t  think  she  believes  she’s 
created  anything  novel.  Like  Shirley 
MacLaine  and  other  New  Age  healers.  Hay 
considers  herself  a  conduit  for  a  message  she 
did  not  originate.  A  convenient  tool,  this 
lack  of  responsibility.  We  now,  in  effect, 
have  teflon  healers. 

«  *  ♦ 

“Are  you  a  failure  if  you  have  AIDS  and 
you  die?” 

Hay  says  no;  anyone  who  has  been 
around  so  many  dying  people  can’t  consider 
death  a  defeat.  For  one  thing,  dying  is 
wonderful  (take  it  from  someone  who  did 
it),  and  for  another,  a  person  in  pain  or  in  a 
coma  may  be  out  visiting  friends  or  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  from  the  ceiling 
somewhere  (both  of  which  I  did  regularly). 
Yes,  sickness  and  pain  and  death  are  awful 
to  be  around,  but  they  are  not  a  failure;  and 
a  PWA  dying  probably  won’t  escape  all  of 
the  pain,  even  with  the  best  attitude.  Also, 
as  Hay  points  out,  everyone  needs  to  leave 
the  planet  eventually.  Dying  isn’t  a  failure; 
what  is  a  failure  is  making  yourself  or 
anyone  else  feel  defeated. 

As  far  as  disability  is  concerned,  people 
tend  to  have  strange  ideas;  they  don’t 
understand  that  a  person  can  feel  quite 
whole  —  anything  but  defeated  —  and  still 
use  a  cane  or  a  wheelchair.  And  1  doubt  the 
average  TAB  (Temporarily  Able-Bodied) 
person  understands  that  it  can  take  months 
or  years  to  become  healed.  S/he  expects  fast 
food  healing,  and  that’s  just  not  how  it 
works.  It  is  easier  to  design  a  computer 
system.  At  least  you  can  get  training  for 
that.  How  can  we  expect  every  PWA  to 
learn  to  heal  themselves  in  six  months  or  a 
year?  Some  will,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  it 
myself.  But  if  s/he  can’t,  I  can  safely  say. 


healing  work  may  reduce  the  pain  and  some 
of  the  frustration. 

Teaching  people  how  to  do  the  healing 
work  is  what  Hay  is  doing,  and  for  that  I’m 
glad.  There  are  far  too  many  doctors  and 
rehabilitation  workers  who  use  the  words 
“can’t,  permanent”  and  my  personal 
favorite,  “It’s  too  dangerous!”  1  just  wish  a 
PWA  or  PWARC  had  told  the  crowd  just 
how  much  work  it  takes  to  heal.  □ 


Olympics 
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drop  in  the  popularity  of  Britt  and  Agnos 
among  voters,  and  a  ballot  proposition  to 
appear  on  the  June  ballot  which  asks  San 
Franciscans  whether  they  would  support  an 
unconditional  Olympic  bid. 

Beverly  Mesch,  president  of  Community 
United  Against  Violence,  a  group  that  fights 
anti-gay  violence,  said  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  anti-gay  acts  in  San  Francisco, 
which  she  partly  attributes  to  the  anticipated 
loss  of  the  Missouri  and  the  resolution  on 
the  Olympics.  Advocates  of  homeporting 
the  Missouri  have  all  but  given  up  hope  for 
the  plan  since  the  election  of  Agnos  as 
mayor  last  fall.  (Among  the  arguments 
against  homeporting  was  the  Navy’s  dis¬ 
criminatory  hiring  policies  against  lesbians 
and  gay  men.)  “You  see  more  anti-gay  graf- 
fitti  on  the  streets.  You  hear  more  name¬ 
calling,”  said  Mesch.  “1  think  every  time 
you  see  gays  getting  more  power  and  more 
rights,  you  also  see  more  violence.  People 
have  considered  opposition  to  the  Olympics 
as  unpatriotic  and  uneconomical,  and  they 
have  blamed  the  gay  community  for  the 
Olympics  not  coming  here.  It  has  absolutely 
resulted  in  more  homophobia,  which  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  more  violence.” 

Agnos’  popularity  in  public  opinion  polls 
has  dropped  to  half  of  what  it  was  during  his 
mayoral  campaign  last  October.  While 
political  observers  agree  that  much  of  the 
drop  can  be  attributed  to  the  budget  deficit 
he  inherited  from  former  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein,  Agnos’  opposition  to  homepor¬ 
ting  the  Missouri  and  to  an  unconditional 
Olympic  bid  has  angered  many  San  Fran¬ 
ciscans. 

Supervisor  Britt,  who  will  be  running  for 
re-election  this  spring,  is  supported  by  43 
percent  of  voters  and  opposed  by  32  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  a  poll  conducted  by  the 
Discovery  Research  Group  of  Irvine,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Those  polled  did  not  cite  reasons  for 
their  support  or  opposition,  but  Britt  and 
others  believe  the  high  number  of  voters  op¬ 
posing  his  re-election  may  be  based  on  the 
Olympic  legislation. 

“(The  Olympics  controversy]  is  not  going 
to  keep  him  from  being  re-elected,  but  we  do 
feel  that  it’s  going  to  hurt  him,”  said  staff 
member  Harris.  “Our  hope  had  been,  be¬ 
fore  the  Olympics,  that  he  would  get  more 
votes  than  anyone  else  and  therefore  be  the 
President  of  the  Board....  Because  of  the 
Olympics,  that  may  not  be  a  possibility  right 
now.” 

Four  city  supervisors  —  Tom  Hsieh, 
Willie  Kennedy,  Bill  Maher  and  John 
Molinari  —  have  sponsored  a  proposition  to 
appear  on  the  June  ballot  asking  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  voters  whether  they  would  support  the 
Olympics  in  the  city  without  any  restric¬ 
tions.  According  to  a  recent  Chronicle  poll, 
66  percent  of  the  city’s  voters  who  were 
questioned  said  they  would  answer  “yes”  to 
the  initiative,  and  only  26  percent  would 
answer  “no.”  Another  poll  revealed  that 
forty  percent  of  gay  and  lesbian  voters  are 
expected  to  support  the  proposition. 

Titled  Proposition  M,  the  initiative  has 
been  criticized  by  gay  leaders  as  being  a 
“referendum  on  gays  in  San  Francisco.” 
When  asked  about  the  gay  men  and  lesbians 
who  would  support  the  initiative,  Harris 
said,  “1  think  one  of  the  things  this  resolu¬ 
tion  is  doing  on  the  ballot  is  bringing  out  our 
own  internalized  homophobia....  If  the 
press  had  covered  this  in  a  non  gay-bashing 
way  in  the  first  place,  there  wouldn’t  be  sup¬ 
port  for  this  proposition.” 

Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh,  the  author  of 
Proposition  M,  “feels  the  proposition  will 
repeal  the  conditional  resolution,  and 
therefore,  for  1996  or  subsequent  Olympics, 
it  would  establish  a  welcome  to  the  USOC 
—  or  at  least  to  repeal  the  conditional 
criteria  that  was  set  up,”  according  to 
Melange  Matthews,  Hsieh’s  aide. 

Harris  disputes  this  claim,  saying  the  pro¬ 
position  is  a  “moot  point  now  that  the 
USOC  has  decided  on  Atlanta  for  ’96.  The 
registrar  [of  voters]  has  deleted  some  of  the 
language  out  of  the  proposition,  so  that  it 
specifically  pertains  to  19%.  ”□ 
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By  Caroline  Foty 

When  I  was  coming  out  to  myself,  I 
discovered  women’s  music  at  the 
local  women’s  crisis  hotline.  Feel¬ 
ing  brave,  1  went  into  my  local  record  super¬ 
store  and  bought  Meg  Christian’s  /  Know 
You  Know.  Thus  I  encountered  Olivia 
Records,  founding  mother  of  women’s 
music.  Completely  won  over  by  Meg’s 
voice,  her  guitar  playing,  and  the  familiar 
emotional  territory  of  her  lyrics,  I  listened  to 
little  else  for  weeks,  and  went  looking  for 
more.  Thinking  about  my  first  hearing  of 
those  records  still  makes  me  nostalgic  for 
that  exciting  feeling  of  belonging,  of  finding 
my  people,  and  for  that  idealism  so  many 
of  us  felt  at  the  start  of  our  lesbian  lives. 

Experience  and  intuition  say  this  is  a  story 
many  women  have  to  tell.  When  Olivia 
began  producing  women’s  music,  thousands 
of  women  found  the  answer  to  a  need  they 
might  never  have  known  they  had.  On  a 
totally  unscientific  survey  I  distributed  prior 
to  writing  this  article*,  respondents  were 
asked  why  they  first  liked  women’s  music, 
and  their  answers  speak  of  the  thrill  of  fin¬ 
ding  a  culture  reflecting  themselves.  “It 
touched  my  soul,  and  1  felt  that  my  feelings 
were  put  into  music.’’  “It  said  something 
about  and  for  the  lesbian  community.’’  “It 
was  about  me.’’  “It  seemed  real  and  true 
and  filled  with  the  potential  for  a  loving  and 
positive  community  of  women.’’  Clearly, 
women’s  music  provided  a  different  voice 
for  women  not  happy  with  “Having  My 
Baby,’’  “Bad  Girls,’’  and  “My  Baby  Takes 
the  Morning  Train.’’ 

Olivia  Records  turns  15  this  year.  The  in¬ 
dustry  she  pioneered  has  grown  and  chang¬ 
ed  immeasurably  since  Meg  and  Cris  put  out 
their  45  rpm.  Indeed,  much  has  changed 
even  since  1982,  when  Olivia  threw  a  party 
and  the  music  dedicated  to  our  lives  and 
loves  was  played  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Serious 
debates  rage  about  important  aspects  of 
women’s  culture.  Music  festivals,  once 
bathed  in  the  rosy  glow  of  an  ideal  of 
“womanspace,”  are  now  the  focus  of  con¬ 
flicts  that  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  politics 
of  feminism:  Michigan  and  the  admission  of 
male  children;  Sisterfire  and  the  questions 
of  the  access  and  privileges  of  men  as  they 
refiect  political  priorities.  In  many  cities, 
men  are  now  the  producers  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  appearances  by  “women’s 
music’’  artists,  with  the  apparent  results  be¬ 
ing  higher  ticket  prices,  lack  of  emphasis  on 
accessible  space,  and  the  disappearance  of 
that  trademark  of  women’s  events,  the  sign 
language  interpreter.  It  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  the  stage  at  a 
women’s  concert  to  contain  at  least  as  many 
men  as  women. 

As  Olivia  celebrates  her  15th  birthday,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  honor  her  for  what  she 
has  done  and  continues  to  do,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  begin  framing  the  terms  of  a 
debate  that  could  touch  and  scrutinize  all 
corners  of  women’s  culture. 

The  Mother  Of  Us  All 

Olivia  began  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
January  1973,  as  a  collective  of  women 
devoted  to  developing  a  feminist  political 
culture.  Her  first  album,  Meg  Christian’s  I 
Know  You  Know,  was  released  in  1974.  It 
sold  5000  copies  and  cost  only  SI  1,000  to 

•  ^bout  50 copies  »cre  dtsihbutcd  to  friends  and  to  participants  in 
l«hian  support  groups  in  Washington.  DC  and  Montgomery 
County,  Md.;  1 1  were  returned.  Respondents  ranged  in  age  from 


make.  Following  a  move  to  California  in 
1975,  the  collective  released  Cris  William¬ 
son’s  The  Changer  and  the  Changed,  which 
did  well  enough  to  ensure  that  the  young 
business  would  survive. 

While  the  risk  those  women  took  must 
have  seemed  bold  and  a  little  crazy  in  1973,  it 
seems  positively  breathtaking  when  viewed 
from  the  climate  of  the  reactionary  1980s. 
“Throughout  its  history,’’  says  Olivia’s 
15th  birthday  press  release,  “Olivia  has 
released  albums  which  speak  to  the  lives  of 
women,  and  especially  lesbians.’’  This  does 
not  sound  like  a  prescription  for  commercial 
survival.  “To  the  world  at  large  we  are  the 
women’s/lesbian  record  company,  and  that 
is  not  a  highly  appreciated  concept  in  the 
world  at  large,’’  says  Judy  Dlugacz,  a  foun¬ 
ding  collective  member  and  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  Olivia.  “I’ve  been  doing  this  for  15 
years  now,  and  very  little  has  changed  [re: 
sexism  and  homophobia]  in  the  music 
business.’’  Yet  Olivia  has  survived,  releasing 
31  albums  and  selling  just  over  a  million 
records.  The  Changer  continues  to  be  their 
most  popular  release,  having  sold  250,000 
copies  to  date.  “Those  early  releases  were 
tremendously  popular,’’  says  Dlugacz. 
“Over  the  years  sales  went  up  and  down, 
and  as  people  had  more  to  choose  from, 
sales  leveled  off,  depending  on  the  artist. 
From  a  new  artist,  we  can  expect  7,000  to 
20,000  record  sales.  In  the  independent 
music  world  that  is  extremely  good.’’ 
However,  she  says,  “You  might  hear  this  as 
a  recurring  theme  —  economics  has  played  a 
tremendous  part  in  what  we  have  and  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish.  We  have  never 
run  as  a  standard  business  —  actually  if  we 
had  maybe  we  wouldn’t  be  around.  We  kept 
going  even  when  everyone  else  wouldn’t 
have.’’ 

Because  they  did  keep  going,  the  women 
of  Olivia  have  had  an  incalculable  impact  on 
at  least  two  “generations”  of  lesbian 
women.  “One  of  the  most  important  pur¬ 
poses  of  Olivia  has  been  able  to  create  visibility 
for  women  and  for  lesbians  —  there  are  so 
few  places  where  lesbians  have  been  visible 
over  the  last  decade  and  a  half,”  says 
Dlugacz.  “Certainly  also  at  the  beginning 
we  intended  to  create  places  for  women  to 
go  other  than  bars,  to  be  able  to  see  each 
other  and  to  know  that  there  are  more  than 
just  the  five  friends  we  had,  or  maybe  than 
just  the  one  of  us.” 

Women  found  Olivia’s  music  when  they 
looked  for  the  company  and  support  of 
other  women.  Asked  how  they  first  heard 
about  women’s  music,  respondents  to  my 
survey  said:  “When  1  first  began  exploring 
the  community  and  wondering  if  1  was 
gay.”  “Started  going  to  concerts  with  new 
women  friends.”  “Women’s  night  at  the 
Club  Madame  in  Southeast  DC.”  “Through 
the  women’s  movement.”  “The  Women’s 
Center.”  “Through  a  feminist  group  called 
Lesbian  Youth  Outreach.”  As  I  did,  women 
found  the  music  through  the  women’s  com¬ 
munity,  and  found  the  women’s  community 
through  the  music.  Dlugacz  says,  “We’ve 
received  thousands  of  letters  over  the  years 
from  women  saying,  T  thought  I  was  the  on¬ 
ly  one,  then  I  found  a  Meg  Christian  album 
or  a  Cris  Williamson  album,’  or  T  walked 
into  a  concert  and  there  it  was  —  it  changed 
my  life.’” 

Olivia’s  message  of  lesbian  support  was 
also  carried  from  woman  to  woman  by  the 
principles  of  grassroots  organizing.  “Olivia 
was  definitely  in  the  forefront,”  says  Laurie 
Fuchs,  a  founder  of  the  Ladyslipper 
women’s  music  distribution  company  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  “They  organized 
a  distribution  system.  There  must  have  been 
50  to  100  Olivia  distributors.  Meg  Christian 
and  Ginny  Berson  [a  founding  Olivia  collec¬ 
tive  member]  would  go  to  a  town,  and  Meg 
would  perform,  and  Ginny  would  announce 
from  the  stage,  ‘Who’d  like  to  distribute 
Olivia  records  in  this  town?’  and  somebody 
would  stand  up  and  say,  ‘I’ll  do  it,’  and  they 
did  it.  Then  when  other  women’s  labels  got 
going,  some  of  those  distributors  would 
pick  up  those  labels.” 

Over  the  years,  Olivia  has  striven  for  both 
growth  and  consistency,  trying  to  expand 
while  continuing  to  serve  her  original  pur¬ 
poses.  One  of  Olivia’s  most  significant 
business  developments  was  the  creation  of  a 
subsidiary  label.  Second  Wave  Records,  in 
1984,  shortly  after  the  Carnegie  Hall  con¬ 
cert.  Dlugacz  says  this  was  an  attempt  to 
broaden  both  the  range  of  musical  styles 
handled  by  Olivia  and  the  audience  that 


music  reached.  “The  music  on  Olivia  was 
always  being  viewed  as  acoustic  folk  music, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  Linda  Tillery  or 
Mary  Watkins  or  Teresa  Trull,  which  was 
very  frustrating.  One  solution  was  to  start 
another  label  —  to  test  out  other  kinds  of 
music  and  not  be  in  that  kind  of  bind.  I  also 
wanted  Olivia  herself  to  remain  very  true  to 
what  she  is  about.”  The  first  album  on  Se¬ 
cond  Wave  was  Unexpected  (Barbara 
Higbie/Teresa  Trull);  since  then  Tret  Fure’s 
albums  have  appeared  on  Second  Wave,  as 
well  as  a  dance  recording  by  Alicia  Bridges, 
and  a  forthcoming  release  by  Dianne  David¬ 
son.  While  the  Bridges  album  was  not  as 
successful  as  Olivia  had  hoped,  a  dance 
single  from  it  was  charted  in  Billboard. 

Growth  has  always  been  counterbalanced 
by  limited  resources.  Discussing  the  artistic 
choices  Olivia  has  made,  Dlugacz  says,  “If 
we  had  the  money  to  do  more  than  three 
albums  a  year  we’d  do  a  lot  more.  We 
haven’t  been  able  to  do  all  different  styles  of 
music,  and  1  would  like  for  us  to  continue  to 
look  for  and  do  contemporary  music  that 
will  reach  different  people.  I  can’t  usually 
do  more  than  one  new  artist  in  a  year.” 

As  beloved  as  Olivia  is,  she  continues  to 
struggle  with  financial  insecurity,  and  plans 
only  one  new  release  in  her  15th  year.  The 
staff  has  returned  to  its  original  size  of  five, 
from  a  high  of  fourteen  at  the  time  of  the 
Carnegie  concert.  Dlugacz  attributes 
Olivia’s  financial  vicissitudes  as  much  to  her 
unique  societal  nature  as  to  her  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  recording  industry.  “Olivia  is 
very  much  a  community-based  institution, 
and  a  lot  of  her  ups  and  downs  have  to  do 
with  that.  Over  the  years  there  have  been 
two  economical  critical  points.  One  was  in 
1978,  and  the  second  has  been  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.”  In  an  interview  with  So¬ 
journer  (April,  1988),  she  added,  “I  am 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  stopping  album 
production  at  the  end  of  this  year.  1  need  to 
let  people  know  that,  or  we  won’t  be  here 
anymore.”  Attempting  to  prevent  that 
eventuality,  Olivia  has  done  her  first  direct 
mail  appeal  (selling  tickets  to  her  “100th 
Anniversary  Concert”),  and  is  planning 
birthday  party  fundraisers  in  conjunction 
with  the  15th  anniversary  concerts  in 
Cleveland,  Boston,  Berkeley,  and  Los 
Angeles  (April  23-May  14).  The  concerts 
and  parties  feature  all  of  Olivia’s  current  ar¬ 
tists. 

In  a  sense,  Olivia  has  been  both  blessed 
and  haunted  by  her  success.  Quoted  in  the 
Olivia  press  release,  Dlugacz  says,  “If  we  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  else  we  have  done  more 
than  we  could  ever  have  dreamed  back  in 
1973.”  Because  they  succeeded  so  well  at 
becoming  an  institution  that  provided 
visibility  and  a  positive  cultural  self-image 
for  lesbians,  many  lesbians  now  have  expec¬ 
tations  of  Olivia.  The  growing  conflicts 
about  women’s  music  focus  in  large  part  on 
how  (or  iO  Olivia  and  the  rest  of  the  musical 
culture  she  fostered  are  meeting  those  expec¬ 
tations. 

When  Is  A  Rose  Not  A  Rose!  —  Women’s 
Music  Today 

“We  really  are  the  only  women’s  record¬ 
ing  company,”  says  Judy  Dlugacz. 
“Sometimes  it’s  problematic  —  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  expectations  of  what  we  should  do 
and  shouldn’t  do.  1  actually  appreciate  that 
—  it  means  that  we’ve  made  a  difference, 
we’ve  done  something  valuable,  that  people 
say,  ‘Hey,  don’t  do  it  that  way,  do  it  this 
way,  we  want  you  to  stay  this  way!”’ 

Most  of  the  current  turmoil  about 
women’s  music  can  be  attributed  to  changes 
that  leave  those  expectations  unfulfilled, 
and  can  be  defined  by  three  issues:  changes 
in  lyrics  and  content;  changes  in  who  per¬ 
forms  the  music  (male  musicians);  and 
changes  in  who  produces  the  music  in  con¬ 
cert  (male  producers),  with  attendant 
changes  in  accessibility  of  those  concerts. 

Concern  about  these  issues  is  being  voiced 
in  discussions  among  women  as  well  as  in 
the  gay/lesbian/women’s  press.  Asked  how 
women’s  music  has  changed  since  they  first 
heard  it,  several  respondents  to  my  survey 
made  comments  like  these:  “It’s  less 
political,  more  commercial,  concerts  are  less 
intimate  and  less  feminist.”  “It  seems  more 
androgynous  —  pronouns  are  out,  as  is  the 
‘L’  word.”  “I  tend  not  to  listen  to  much 
newer  music  —  1  like  the  older  women’s 
music.”  “Today’s  women’s  music  seems 
slightly  less  angry  than  originally.”  “I  sense 
there’s  more  of  a  pop  quality  to  it,  which  I 


just  don’t  like.  If  I  want  to  listen  to  dime-a- 
dozen  pop  songs,  I  can  turn  on  the  radio. 
From  women  performers  I  expect  songs  of 
more  feeling  —  true  songs  that  really  speak 
to  women  and  our  lives.” 

In  a  review  of  a  concert  by  Cris  William¬ 
son  and  Tret  Fure,  Kennedy  Smith  wrote  in 
the  Washington  Blade  (2/12/88), 

But  now  it’s  the  equipment  —  not  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that’s  electric.  Synthesized 
drums,  electric  keyboards,  and  wired 
“acoustic”  guitars  have  apparently  taken 
the  place  of  the  raw  energy  and  new  direc¬ 
tion  the  music  used  to  exude....  For  in¬ 
stance,  Tret  Fure  sang  about  love,  lust, 
women  in  tight  black  jeans  and  other 
stuff.  Oh,  the  songs  were  okay,  and  the 
musicians  were  certainly  skilled.  But  the 
themes  were  so  bland  and  commonplace 
that  the  music  could  have  been  written  or 
performed  by  just  about  anybody,  gay  or 
straight.  The  point  of  women’s  music  used 
to  be  that  it  said  something  new  and 
enlightening  about  women,  not  simply 
that  it  was  performed  by  them  and, 
therefore,  “women’s  music.” 

While  many  women  continue  to  attend  these 
concerts  when  they  happen,  no  matter  who 
produces  them,  some  seem  to  do  so  for  old 
time’s  sake,  or,  as  Smith  wrote  in  the  Blade, 
for  “a  comforting  memento  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  not  the  call  to  arms  women’s  music 
trumpeted  a  decade  ago.”  Certainly  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  women’s  music  artist  in  town  is  not 
the  community  event  it  used  to  be  when 
everyone  turned  out  and  got  in  by  paying  on 
a  sliding  scale,  childcare  was  available, 
women  in  wheelchairs  moved  in  the  aisles, 
and  women  in  the  front  rows  waved  “1  love 
you”  to  the  performers  in  ASL.  Now  tickets 
are  $13  and  $15.50  at  Ticketron  and  no  one 
talks  about  sliding  scales. 

The  question  that  pulls  together  all  of 
these  complaints,  a  question  that  needs  to  be 
asked  if  women’s  culture  is  to  continue  to  be 
healthy,  is:  What  is  women’s  music?  Not 
surprisingly,  it  isn’t  an  easy  question  to 
answer.  For  years  we  haven’t  defined  it,  on¬ 
ly  felt  intuitively  what  it  was.  But  now,  intui¬ 
tion  is  giving  us  mixed  messages. 

The  artists  themselves  are  very  much 
aware  that  conflict  and  criticism  are 
widespread  in  the  networks  that  form  the 
“women’s  music”  audience.  In  answering 
the  question,  “What  is  women’s  music?” 
they  speak  of  their  own  personal  growth, 
about  political  change  and  the  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  spreading  the  message,  and  about  the 
changing  economics  of  a  maturing  sub¬ 
culture. 

Judy  Dlugacz  thinks  women’s  music  is 
defined  by  a  quality  much  less  tangible  than 
who  plays  it  or  even  what  the  words  are 
about.  “I  really  see  it  as  the  conciousness  of 
the  individual  woman  —  when  Alice  walked 
through  the  looking  glass  to  the  other  side, 
there  was  a  whole  different  reality.  When  a 
woman  walks  through  that  looking  glass  of 
woman-identified  consciousness,  something 
happens  and  it’s  reflected  in  her  music. 
When  Meg  sang  any  number  of  songs  by 
men,  they  were  transformed  because  she 
was  singing  them.  When  you  listen  to  an  ar¬ 
tist  who  maybe  hasn’t  walked  through  that 
looking  glass  but  is  a  woman,  you  wouldn’t 
call  it  women’s  music.” 

Cris  Williamson  echoes  Dlugacz’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  artist’s  individual  consciousness. 
“I’m  still  not  sure  I  know  what  [women’s 
music]  is.  I  do  know  it  has  to  do  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  consciousness  that  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  women’s  movement,  reflecting 
a  change  in  the  world.  For  me  it  indicates 
dignity  and  respect  for  all  things  and  all 
peoples,  and  certainly  an  environmentally- 
based  consciousness,  which  is  where  1  think 
I  fit  in  —  a  sense  that  within  the  balance  of 
nature  we  too  belong.” 

Despite  her  broad,  inclusive  definition, 
Dlugacz  acknowledges,  “In  the  early  days 
women’s  music  was  much  more  specific, 
because  only  a  few  people  were  making  it  up 
then.  Meg  Christian  had  an  idea  of  what 
women’s  music  was,  and  that  became  a  lot 
of  people’s  idea  of  what  it  was.”  Therein, 
perhaps,  lies  one  important  source  of  recent 
discontent.  Meg  Christian’s  initial  idea  of 
women’s  music  is  still  the  idea  many  women 
have.  Songs  like  “Ode  To  A  Gym  Teacher” 
or  “Old  Friend”  offered  a  unique  lesbian  vi¬ 
sion,  a  vision  not  often  found  in  most 
women’s  music  being  released  today. 

Deidre  McCalla  agrees  with  Dlugacz  that 
things  have  changed  since  the  early  days.  “I 
think  there  really  is  a  difference  between 
what  was  done  in  the  ’70s  and  what  is  being 
done  now.  1  think  when  the  first  albums 
came  out,  artists  and  audiences  alike  were  so 
hungry  for  lesbian  identification  that  being 
that  dykey  was  really  what  we  needed  to  do 
at  that  time.  If  someone  really  still  needs 
what  the  artists  were  doing  in  the  ’70s, 
they’re  not  going  to  be  happy  with  what 
they’re  doing  now.  If  they  still  have  that 
hunger,  then  I  have  to  acknowledge  that 
they  aren’t  getting  that.” 

Nancy  VogI  also  believes  that  early 


women’s  music  was  fueled  by  the  strong 
needs  of  the  artists  to  sing  about  their  lives. 
“These  women  were  creating  art  out  of  a 
desperate  need  for  cultural  identity.  We 
were  all  coming  out  of  whatever  pain  and 
suffering  we’d  experienced  from  sexism,  in¬ 
cest,  child  abuse  —  all  of  those  things  for 
.  which  we  hadn’t  been  able  to  go  through  our 
own  healing  process.  I  realized  that  I  as  a 
-  person  could  not  go  on  feeling  so  angry.’’ 

The  personal  needs  of  the  artists,  and  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  changed  over  the 
years  as  much  as  we  have,  aren’t  things  most 
of  us  usually  consider.  Whether  we  think 
about  it  or  not,  many  of  us  tend  to  feel  that 
these  artists  who  got  their  start  by  singing 
for  lesbians  are  somehow  betraying  us  now 
that  maybe  they  aren’t  singing  to  us  the  way 
they  used  to.  “I  think  some  of  it  comes  from 
different  priorities,’’  says  Vogl.  “When  the 
[Berkeley  Women’s]  Music  Collective  got 
together,  there  was  no  doubt  that  our  main 
priority  was  to  support  other  lesbians  —  we 
weren’t  doing  anything  else.  The  difficult 
thing  is  that  I’m  not  the  person  that  1  was  in 
1975.  1  will  never  say  anything  was  a  phase 
—  a  lot  of  people  will  say  they’ve  left  it 
behind  and  gone  on  to  something  else.  I 
think  that’s  insulting.  It’s  very  clear  that  the 
only  reason  I  have  a  musical  career  right 
now  is  because  of  women.  That’s  it.  We 
couldn’t  get  jobs  in  1973  and  sing  the  kind 
of  songs  we  wanted  to  sing  and  play.  But  1 
also  need  to  say  that  as  1  develop  I  think  1  re¬ 
main  true  to  my  vision  of  the  future,  a  world 
of  compassion  and  non-violence.” 

Certainly  women’s  music  performers  are 
in  a  unique  position  with  respect  to  their  au¬ 
diences.  In  an  interview  1  conducted  with 
Holly  Near  for  the  Washington  Blade 
(9/27/85),  she  said,  “There  was  a  group  of 
lesbian  musicians  that  really  carried  the 
weight  of  that  movement  —  they  were 
pressured  to  be  the  voice  of  the  lesbian  com¬ 
munity _  That’s  exhausting. ..it  will 

■  strangle  an  artist.” 

Nancy  Vogl  says,  “I’ve  heard  about 
betrayal  mostly  from  women  who  were 
around  when  every  other  song  was  an  out 
(  lesbian  song.  In  my  experience  they  feel  that 
all  the  support  they  gave  these  artists  is  being 
ignored  or  has  gone  down  the  drain.” 
However,  she  says,  artists  and  audiences 
may  be  victims  of  the  star  mentality  so 
endemic  to  American  culture.  “As  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  women  artists  wanted  to  be,  we 
also  had  20  years  of  United  States  cultural 
experience  behind  us,  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
what  we  thought  we  were  doing,  we  weren’t 
really  doing.  Women’s  music  stars  became 
stars  no  matter  whether  they  said  they 
wanted  to  or  not.  Was  it  because  they  put 
forward  an  image  that  women  really  related 
to,  or  was  it  because  audiences  wanted  them 
to  become  stars?” 

Williamson  fears  that  the  criticism  will 
prove  divisive  for  women’s  culture,  which 
she  calls  “young”  and  Dlugacz  calls 
“fragile.”  Especially  in  reference  to  con¬ 
troversy  over  concert  production,  she  says, 
“I  feel  like  it’s  a  wedge  being  driven  in  a 
place  we  do  not  need.  It  feels  to  me  like  peo¬ 
ple  who  love  to  go  to  battle  are  picking  in  the 
wrong  place.  1  get  so  tired  of  feeling  like 
we’re  the  enemy  or  we’re  on  trial  all  the 
time!  It  seems  nitpicking  to  me.  I’d  rather 
1  take  that  energy  and  turn  it  outward  into 
I  some  positive  thing.” 

Vogl  takes  a  slightly  different  view  of  the 
I  conflict.  “It’s  hard  to  talk  about  this 
i  without  feeling  like  you’re  offending  or  in- 
I  suiting  other  women  —  on  the  other  hand  I 
I  feel  that  without  a  critique  nobody  goes 
,  anywhere.  I  feel  that  any  movement  that  is 
not  critical  is  not  healthy.” 

Vogl’s  comment  points  out  the  nature  of 

■  women’s  music  as  part  of  a  political  move¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  affected  by  growth  and 
change  in  the  movement. 

Deidre  McCalla  sees  a  clear  change  in  the 
i  way  politics  appear  in  women’s  music. 
“Most  of  the  things  that  are  coming  out  of 
Olivia  and  the  whole  network  are  very 
gender-nonspecific.  1  don’t  feel  that  because 
it  doesn’t  say  ‘lesbian’  in  the  song,  it’s  not 
I  speaking  to  a  lesbian  experience.  There’s  a 
I  certain  faction  that  feels  that  we  as  artists 
\  need  to  hammer  home  the  point,  and  I  don’t 
feel  that.  In  the  intro  to  ‘Would  You  Like 
To  Dance’  [on  her  new  album  With  A  Little 
Luck],  1  speak  of  how  hard  it  is  to  ask  so¬ 
meone  to  dance  —  ‘W'hat  if  she  says  no?’  — 
to  me  it  is  a  way  of  claiming  being  a  lesbian 
without  climbing  up  on  a  political  soapbox 
and  hammering  it  into  someone’s  head, 
talking  about  our  lives  in  a  very  common  ex¬ 
perience  instead  of  making  a  political 
speech.  That  has  been  a  very  important  step 
for  me.” 

She  adds,  “it  seems  that  the  lesbian  iden¬ 
tification  comes  out,  if  at  all,  in  concert,  not 
on  the  records.  1  get  to  acknowledge  myself 
and  the  lesbians  in  the  audience  without 
feeling  like  I’m  doing  a  whole  different 
,  show .  1  have  gotten  a  good  response  from  all 


members  of  the  audience  around  this,  and  I 
think  it’s  because  it’s  an  education  process 
that  comes  in  a  natural  way.” 

Nancy  Vogl  says,  “Now  it’s  a  pleasure  to 
challenge  mixed  audiences  as  an  out,  proud 
lesbian  —  and  what  I’m  finding  is  that  the 
lesbians  in  those  audiences  are  feeling 
validated  in  a  way  they  might  not  have 
before.  What  I  try  to  be  in  my  appearances 
is  a  very  strong,  out  lesbian  —  that’s 
something  many  people  might  never  have 
been  exposed  to  before.” 

As  the  audiences  are  becoming  more 
“mixed,”  so  too  are  the  musicians  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  studio.  For  a  long  time,  Olivia 
policy  required  that  music  she  recorded  be 
played  only  by  women.  Now,  most  of  its 
releases  include  male  musicians. 

Judy  Dlugacz  says,  “Deidre  McCalla ’s 
first  album  was,  I  believe,  the  first  album  we 
put  out  that  had  male  musicians  on  it.  I  en¬ 
forced  that  [women-only]  policy  for  years 
and  years.  But  then  you  look  at  what  so¬ 
meone  has  done  and  you  say,  ‘This  person 
belongs  on  Olivia  Records.  Do  I  not  put  her 
on  Olivia  Records  because  there  were  several 
musicians  on  the  record  who  were  men?  Is 
that  where  1  will  draw  the  line?  My  feeling 
was  —  that  isn’t  the  only  judgment  to  use  — 
this  was  someone  who  belonged  on  Olivia 
Records.  Keeping  that  policy  was  both  a 
blessing  and  very  difficult  —  not  all  the  ar¬ 
tists  wanted  to  or  could  make  all  their 
records  totally  with  women.  If  we  had  an  in¬ 
stitute  and  a  studio  and  a  million  dollars  to 
keep  training  women  musicians,  to  offer  a 
studio  band,  maybe  it  would  have  made 
sense  to  keep  that  in  place.  It  has  always 
been  an  important  focus  to  involve  as  many 
women  as  possible,  and  we  do  the  very  best 
we  can  to  both  enable  the  artists  to  have  con¬ 
trol  over  what  they  do  and  keep  true  to 
Olivia’s  emphasis.  Maybe  we  can’t  quite  do 
that  the  way  we  had  hoped  to  from  the 
beginning.” 

McCalla  says,  “My  album  was  probably 
the  first  thing  in  a  long  time  that  Olivia  did 
not  pay  for.  Because  it  was  my  project,  it 
was  my  decision  as  to  who  was  hired  for  that 
project.  Judy  asked  me  to  have  as  many 
women  as  possible  working  on  the  album, 
and  that  was  definitely  my  desire  as  well. 
What’s  important  to  me  is  who’s  in  control 
and  what  is  the  focus.  In  both  of  my  albums 
it  was  definitely  women  who  were  in  control 
of  the  project.” 

For  the  artists,  politics  and  personal  needs 
eventually  run  up  against  the  issue  of 
economics.  Vogl  says,  “Other  women  in 
other  professions  make  a  living  and  do  their 
political  work  separately.  For  us,  there’s  no 
separation  between  our  politics  and  our  pro¬ 
fession.”  This  affects  the  kind  of  music  they 
produce.  “If  there  were  a  market  for  the 
things  the  Music  Collective  did,  perhaps 
we’d  all  be  putting  out  lesbian  albums  that 
would  fill  that  need.  All  of  my  friends  are 
nearly  $10,000  in  debt  from  making  their 
first  or  second  album  —  if  lesbians  would 
buy  ten  or  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a 
radical  lesbian  album,  maybe  there’d  be 
more  of  them  made.” 

McCalla  says,  “We  are  trying  to  make  a 
living  and  trying  to  get  radio  play.  And  it  has 
to  be  acknowledged,  it’s  almost  the  kiss  of 
death  to  be  openly  lesbian  on  an  album. 
That’s  why  a  lot  of  people  reserve  that  for 
in-concert  talking  with  the  audience.  So  to  a 
certain  extent  we’ve  created  a  situation 
where  some  of  the  artists  are  in  the  closet 
with  their  own  audience.” 

These  economic  pressures  were  referred 
to  by  some  of  the  artists  as  one  factor  in  the 
increasing  numbers  of  women’s  music  ar¬ 
tists  who  are  produced  by  men.  Women 
have  acquired  professional  production  skills 
or  simply  burned  out,  and  are  no  longer  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  increasingly  expensive  work  of 
production  for  love  alone,  so  the  number  of 
concerts  produced  by  women  has  declined. 
Vogl  says,  “The  women’s  production  com¬ 
panies  have  done  a  lot  of  work  bringing 
women’s  culture  to  other  women.  But  if 
there  are  only  one  or  two  artists  most  people 
will  go  to  see,  how  are  women’s  production 
companies  going  to  be  supported?  1  have  13 
or  14  years  of  criss-crossing  the  United 
States,  and  I  say  to  myself,  ‘Where  are  the 
audiences  to  support  all  of  these  women 
musicians?”’ 

One  solution,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  reach 
a  larger  cross-section  of  the  public,  and  this 
appears  to  be  an  important  reason  for  the 
changes  in  production  companies.  The  in¬ 
creasing  diversity  of  audiences  also  serves 
political  ends,  say  the  artists,  and  meets 
their  need  to  be  discovered  by  new  listeners. 

Judy  Dlugacz  says,  “You’re  dealing  not 
only  with  community  and  audience  expecta¬ 
tions  but  also  with  the  expectations  of  the 
artists.  Sometimes  they  want  both  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  important  part  of  our  audience 
—  ‘entertain  the  troops’  —  and  to  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  their  audiences.  If  we  do  it 
always  the  exact  same  way,  we  don’t  seem  to 


develop  an  audience  over  the  years.  That 
doesn’t  mean  that  when  you  go  to  different 
producers  it  always  accomplishes  that,  but 
sometimes  it  does.  You  try  different  things. 
If  the  same  producer  does  the  production 
ten  times  and  reaches  the  same  people,  can 
we  do  something  else?  If  we  don’t  expand 
our  audiences,  then  I  don’t  think  we’re  do¬ 
ing  our  job.” 

Cris  Williamson  says,  “If  we  only  sing  to 
the  converted,  how  do  we  know  if  we’re  any 
good?  I  need  to  play  for  people  who’ve 
never  heard  my  music.  In  Boston,  people 
come  to  these  concerts  [produced  by 
Folktree/Harry  Lipson]  and  say,  ‘I’ve  never 
heard  you  —  you’re  wonderful!’  That 
makes  my  day  —  I  need  to  have  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  blessing  and  the  curse  of  the 
women’s  concerts  is  that  the  same  people 
come.  Sometimes  a  few  people  will  come  to 
speak  to  you  but  it’s  not  those  shining  eyes 
saying,  ‘I’ve  discovered  you  for  the  first 
time.’  If  we  can  bring  peace  into  our  con¬ 
certs,  then  we  need  a  chance  to  bring  that  to 
everybody  —  we’ve  got  to  take  it  to  the 
world  —  we’re  healthy  enough  now.” 

The  artists  also  see  production  as  serving 
their  politics.  Nancy  Vogl  says,  “Let’s  say 
an  artist  wants  particularly  to  do  a  coalition 
concert,  with  CISPES  and  an  anti-apartheid 
group  and  a  lesbian  group,  and  the  lesbian 
production  company  doesn’t  want  to  work 
with  men.  What  is  the  person  supposed  to 
do  —  go  with  the  lesbian  production  com¬ 
pany  even  though  it  isn’t  representing  their 
politics,  or  go  with  other  people  who  can  af¬ 
firm  their  direction?” 

Most  of  us  in  the  lesbian  audience  under¬ 
stand  how  to  use  consumer  power  in  our  in¬ 
teractions  with  the  straight  businesses  who 
want  to  sell  us  things,  but  it  may  not  occur  to 
us  that  we  have  any  power  as  consumers  of 
women’s  music.  Vogl  sees  the  audience  as  an 
important  part  of  why  women’s  music  is  the 
way  it  is.  “Where  are  the  young  women 
musicians?  I  would  ask  women  —  if  there 
are  no  women  doing  the  kind  of  lesbian 
songs  that  you  want,  where  are  they?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  old  audience  didn’t  want  to 
pay  money  to  hear  people  they  never  heard 
of,  and  so  they  continue  to  support  the 
women  they  feel  have  betrayed  them?  Ten 
years  ago,  maybe  women  hadn’t  heard  of 
this  or  that  performer,  but  it  didn’t  matter. 
Where  are  the  young  artists  who  may  not 
have  played  there  before,  but  still  have  that 
rage  and  anger  and  cutting  edge  many  peo¬ 
ple  feel  is  a  real  lesbian  focus?  What  is  it  that 
our  generation  spawned,  this  one  generation 
of  musicians,  that  there  wasn’t  another  one?” 
And  if  we  think  about  it,  how  many  of  us 
know  that  woman  in  our  town  who  has  a 
fine  voice  and  sings  really  lesbian  music,  but 
can’t  get  gigs  or  sell  those  2(X)0  copies  of  her 
album  so  she  can  get  out  of  debt,  while  the 
artists  we  feel  aren’t  singing  our  music 
anymore  are  filling  2500-seat  halls?  What 
message  are  we  sending  to  Olivia  and  her  ar¬ 
tists  by  the  choices  we  are  making? 

If  We  Live,  We’ll  Be  Great 

The  artists  see  most  of  the  changes  in 
women’s  music  as  positive.  Williamson  says 
“Proof  to  me  of  how  rich  we  are  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  ‘overground’  press,  and 
some  of  the  women’s  press  too,  are  question¬ 


ing  whether  or  not  the  women’s  movement 
is  still  a  viable  alternative,  whether  it  exists. 
And  to  me  the  fact  that  they’re  asking  that 
says  that  we  have  been  successful,  we  have 
permeated  the  mother  river,  we  exist  in  there 
and  we  are  not  so  easily  separated  out.” 
Dlugacz  says,  “I  would  really  love  for  the 
community  not  just  to  support  our  efforts  to 
reach  more  people,  but  to  appreciate  them. 
We’re  always  out  there  on  the  line,  on  the 
egde,  playing  for  people  who  may  never 
have  heard  us  before.”  Williamson  says, 
“My  being  picketed  [in  North  Carolina]  was 
considered  sort  of  a  badge  of  success  in  their 
community,  but  1  didn’t  like  it.  We  are  not 
the  enemy,  poverty  and  hatred  are  the 
enemy,  and  one  thing  1  know  women’s 
music  helps  is  poverty  of  the  spirit.  It’s 
dangerous  for  us  to  play  for  new  audiences 
—  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  getting  into, 
a  lot  of  times  it’s  safer  with  women,  or  you 
think  it  will  be.” 

There  seems  to  be  some  “either-or” 
choices  implied  in  the  comments  of  the  ar¬ 
tists.  For  example,  either  they  can  make 
radical  lesbian  albums,  which  even  many 
lesbians  will  not  buy,  and  thus  be  starved 
out  of  business  playing  to  the  same  old  au¬ 
diences,  or  they  can  weave  their  lesbian 
identity  as  one  strand  into  a  “gender- 
nonspecific”  political  web,  and  educate  new 
audiences  who  might  not  swallow  the  les¬ 
bian  pill  all  by  itself.  Can  we  instead  make 
both?  Certainly  even  those  of  us  who  are 
among  the  most  critical  of  the  “dilution”  or 
masking  of  the  feminist  message  can  ex¬ 
amine  the  role  we  play  as  consumers  of 
women’s  culture,  and  make  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  break  out  of  the  patterns  we  have 
fallen  into  over  the  years.  We  can  tell  Olivia, 
with  love  and  appreciation  for  her  con¬ 
tinued  work  recording  lesbians,  that  we 
want  some  music  recognizing  the  special 
cases  of  our  experience,  and  when  we  see  her 
make  those  albums  we  can  buy  them  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  merely  7000. 
We  can  buy  those  20(X)  albums  from  the 
radical  dyke  in  our  town,  so  she  won’t  have 
to  give  up  making  music  and  get  a  lucrative 
job  to  pay  her  debts.  We  can  actively  sup¬ 
port  the  work  of  whatever  women’s  produc¬ 
tion  companies  still  exist,  instead  of  forking 
over  $15  of  our  hard-earned  money  to  so¬ 
meone  we  feel  is  exploiting  us. 

Is  women’s  music  today  really  what 
women  want?  Have  we,  the  lesbian  au¬ 
dience,  become  part  of  1980s  politics?  Do 
we  want  to  forget  that  our  lives  are  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  system?  Can  we  create  a 
culture  that  emphasizes  our  commonalities 
with  all  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthens  us  as  we  face  that  system,  which 
can  still  force  us  from  our  jobs,  our  homes, 
the  custody  of  our  children,  the  care  of  our 
lovers?  Our  answers  to  these  questions 
should  shape  our  vision  of  women’s  culture. 
And  if  we  wait  for  women’s  culture  to  fulfill 
our  vision,  without  participating  in  making 
it,  then  it  may  simply  fade  into  the 
mainstream. 

As  we  celebrate  Olivia’s  fifteenth  birth¬ 
day,  and  we  wish  her  many  more,  the  lesbian 
community  should  decide  what  it  wants  for 
itself,  and  think  about  ways  to  make  that 
happen.  Olivia  and  her  artists  are 
listening.  □ 


(L-R)  Cris  Williamson,  Tret  Pure,  Meg  Christian,  Teresa  Trull,  Barbara  Higbie 


"Part  Agatha  Christie  whodunnit  but  more  Marquis  de  Sade  decadence... 

It's  the  stuff  that  wet  dreams  are  made  of,  photographed  in  the  rich  style  of  a 
David  Lean  Epic.. .you  wouldn't  be  human  if  you  didn't  tingle  while  you  watched'' 

-V.A.  MuseNa  NEW  YORK  POSE 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  NELSON  ENTERTAINMENT  and  GOLDCREST  present 
A  MICHAEL  WHITE/UMBRELLA  FILMS  produqion 
IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  POWER  TOWER  INVESTMENTS  (KENYA)  and  the  BBC  "WHITE  MISCHIEF" 
STARRING  GRETA  SCACCHI  CHARLES  DANCE  JOSS  ACKLAND  SARAH  MILES 
GERALDINE  CHAPLIN  RAYMcANALLY  MURRAY  HEAD  with  JOHN  HURT  and  TREVOR  HOWARD 
fWTOGWPHY  ROGER  DEAKINS  ROGER  HALL  MARIT  ALLEN  SSIMON  BOSANQUET 
«« GEORGE  FENTON  ““SMICHAEL  RADFORD  and  JONATHAN  GEMS  ThMS JAMES  FOX 


IS  MICHAEL  WHITE  ^ 


SIMON  PERRY  “““I?  MICHAEL  RADFORD  “ 


DOLffysrCHEO 
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R 

RESTRICTED 

UNOEK  17  STQUIRES  ACCOMPANYING 
PARENT  OR  AOUIT  GUAROIAN 

ORIGINAL  SOUNDTRACK  ALBUM  AVAILABLE  ON 

varese  sarabanoe  records  and  cassettes 


A  COLUMBIA  PICTURES  RELEASE 


®  READ  THE  VINTAGE  BOOK.  O 


e  19M  C0LUM3IA  PICTURES  INDUSTRIES.  MC.  Colanl 
ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED  Pictar 


SEE  IT  SOON  AT  SELEOT  THEATRES. 
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617-776-5866 

Somerville,  Mass. 

Lynne  S.  Brandon,  Ph.D. 

FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT 

Long-range  Planning,  State  Contracting, 

Budgeting,  Staff  Training  &  Supervision, 

Conversion  to  Computerized  Systems 

•  Non-Profit 
Agencies 

•  Small  •  Sole 

Businesses  Proprietors 

LOOKING  AT  USED  CARS? 

Before  buying  one,  bring  it  to  us  for 
o  complete  evaluation.  $35  for  4  or 
6  cylinder  cars  —  $5  extra  for  V-8, 
von  or  A/C  (with  this  od).  If  you 
would  like  a  woman  mechanic  to 
work  on  your  car,  please  say  so 
when  you  make  your  appointment. 

J.  &  S.  AUTOMOTIVE 
277  Northhampton  Street 
267-0300 


B[  JDDRNBRmT^ 

BACK  BAY  BCDKSMITH 

Boston’s  only  complete  bookstore. 

Boston’s  finest  selection  of 
current  and  backlist  titles,  fine 
and  rare  antiquarian  books, 
remainders,  out-of  print  books. 

753  Boylston  •  5364433 


CONNUNITY. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 
22  Edjeriy  Rojd 
Bosion,  MA  02115 
(ilT)  267-2262 

ACUPUNCTURE 

RONALD  KELTER 
Acupuncture  Associates  of 
Cambridge 

M3  Mass.  Ave.,  Central  Sq. 
Cambndge.  MA  02139 
6l7.d9l-MI0 

JAMES  F.  LEATH,  R.  Ac. 
HARMONY  WHOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

699  Somerville  Ave. 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Porter  Square  T 
629-9597 

ALCOHOUDRUG 

TREATMENT 

SPOFFORD  HALL 
Route  9A 

Spoflord.  NH  03962 
(603)  363-9595 

AUDITING/TAXES 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
126  State  Street 
Boston.  MA  02109 
523-1060 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

SAMDPERIL  AUDIO-VISUAL 
23  Clive  St. 

Bosion.  MA  02130 
529-7992 

BICYCLES 

FERRIS  WHEELS 
Bicycle  Shop 
69  South  Street 
Jamaica  Plain.  MA  02130 
617-522-7082 

BOOKSTORES 

GLAD  DAY  BOOKSTORE 
93  Winter  Street 
Boston.  MA  02108 
(617)  S92-0I99 

NEW  WORDS 
A  WOMAN'S  BOOKSTORE 
186  Hampshire  Street 
Cambndge.  MA  02139 
876-S3I0 

REDBOOK  STORE 
Books  of  Political  Struggle. 
South  Africa.  Central  Amena. 
Gay  &  Lesbian  literature 
92  Green  St. 

JamaKa  Plain.  MA  02130 
(617)  522-1969 

CATERING 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
Affordable  Caienng 
lor  All  Occasions 
321-3975 

CHIROPRACTORS 

DR  RITA  L.  FIELD 
HARMONY  WHOLISTIC 
HEALTH 

699  Somerville  Av. 

Somerville.  MA  02193 
628-9597 

DR.  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 
1122  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Arlington.  MA  02179 
(617)  731-3306 


DR.  DAVID  MOULTON 
Suite  333 
95  Newbury  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

266- 85M 

DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 
375  Harvard  Street 
Brookline.  MA  02196 
232-noo 

DR.  DAVID.  STOLER 
Chiropractor 
SOMA  Practitioner 
129  Harvard  St.  No. 3 
Brookline.  M A  02196 
(617)  731-3306 

COUNSEUNG 

ANDOVER  PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Gerry  Matison,  L.I.C.S.W. 
975-6950 

insurance  accepted 

ARADIA  COUNSELING  FOR 
WOMEN 

520  Commonwealth  Av. 
Kenmore  Square 
Boston,  MA  02115 
297-9861 

BACK  BAY  COUNSELING 
DENNIS  lADAROLA 
1368  Beacon  St.  Suite  109 
Bosion.  MA  02196 
739-7860 

PATRICIA  A.  BURKE,  LICSW 
ADDICTION  TREATMENT/ 
FAMILY  THERAPY 
10  Goodway  Road 
Jamaica  Plain.  MA  02130 

522- 9996 

FOCUS  COUNSELING  & 
CONSULTATION  INC. 
l86/i  Hampshire  St 
ambndge,  MA  02139 
876-9988 

JOURNEYWOMEN 
A  feminist  psychotherapy 
collective 

290A  Elm  St..  Davis  Square 
Somerville.  MA  02199 
776-9232 

MASS  BAY  COUNSELING 

ASSOCIATES 

321  Columbus  Ave. 

Boston.  MA  021 16 
739-7832 

PLACE  HOTUNE  AND 
COUNSELING 
32  Rutland  Street 
Boston.  MA 

267- 9150 

SOUTH  END  COUNSELING 
596  Tremont  Street 
Boston.  MA  02118 
(617)  937-9693 

TAPESTRY.  Inc. 

20  Sacramento  St. 

Cambndge,  MA 
661-0298 

WINGS  THERAPY 
COLLECTIVE 
6015  Sacramento  St. 
ambndge.  MA  02138 
876-8938 

DAYCARE 

BARB  S  FAMILY  DAYCARE 
State  Ucensed 

Beacon  HiH.  Boston.  MA  02119 

523- 3772 


DENTISTRY 

DR.  RICHARD  BANKHEAD 
DR.  PAUL  GROlPEN 
1259  Hyde  Park  Av. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
369-5500 

JOHN  BARNA  i 
AMY  WEHER 
790  Boylston  Street 
Boston.  MA  02199 
3S3-ISOO 

DOG  TRAINING 

FAMILY  DOG  TRAINING 
CENTER 

Dog  Behavior  Specialists 
Medford,  MA 
395-9089 

ELECTROLYSIS 

JUDY  FEINER 
Complimenta^  consultation 
Computer  elearology  specialist 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge 
997-2019 

FLORISTS 

REMEMBRANCES  FLORAL 
DESIGN 

12  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Watertown  Sq.,  MA 
926-9289 

HAIR  SALONS 

B.  CUMMINGS 
309  Shawmut  Ave. 

Boston.  MA  02118 
338-S356 
Wed.-Sat.  10-6 

HEALTH 

BOSTON  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATES 

Holistic  Health  Referral  Service 
Psychotherapy,  Bodywork. 
Movement.  Nutrition  and 
Spiritual  Counseling 

266- 8122  M-Th.,  12-7 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 
16  Haviland  Street 
Boston.  MA  02115 

267- 7573 

FEMINIST  HEALTH  CENTER 
OF  PORTSMOUTH 
232  Court  St. 

Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
(603)  936-7588 

STD  clinic  for  men  and  women 
Mon.  eves.:  free  anon.  HIV 
counseling  8  testing 

HOUSEKEEPING 

CLEAN  UP  YOUR  ACT 
Housekeeping  Service 
Weekly,  h-weekly.  monthly  and 
special  occasions 
n6-227l 

INSURANCE 

DAVID  L.  COLUNS.  CLU 
Congress  St. 

P.O.  Boa  1762 
Boston.  Ma.  02105 
1-800-352-3185 


KUNEVICH  8  LAU 
INSURANCE  AGENGY 
291  Washington  St. 

Brookline.  MA  02196 
731-1015 

NANCY  GREENWOOD 
90  Hampshire  St. 

Lawrence.MA  01890683-7676 

LAWYERS 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
Lawyers  Referral  Service 
227-7008 
M-F  1-5  p.m. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH  CLUB 
Swedish,  Japanese,  Esalen 
7.20  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000.  a  298 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

MOVERS 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO. 
(formerly  Boston  Trucking) 
691-1239 

OPTOMETRY 

RACHELLE  S.  DUBEY.  O.D. 
DOCTOR  OF  OPTOMETRY 
Hours  by  Appointment 
10  Diauto  Drive 
Randolph,  MA 
(617)  963-1333 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DAVID  S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PO  Boa  375  McCormack  Sta. 
Boston,  MA  02101 
2369)365 

PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
99  Green  St 

Jamaica  Plain.  MA  02130 
529-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

BOSTON  BAY  REALTY 
668  Tremont  St. 

Bosion.  MA  02118 
262-7386 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio,  Barry  Wing 
726  Centre  St. 

Jamaia  Plain.  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

REUGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Unitarian  Universalist 
Congregation  at  the  1st  Church 
of  Roabury  —  Sun.  I  lam 
Service  -  995-1277 
at  Center.  Roabu^  8  Dudley 
Sts.,  Roa.  Crossing  T  Stop 

TAXES  A  FINANOAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  PL.  MA  02130 
529-7565 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
982  2900 


TO  HAVE  YOUR  LISTING  SEEN  BY  OVER  55,000 
READERS,  CALL  WICKIE  AT  4264469. 


AIDS  actions 


Continued  from  page  3 

lesbians  and  gay  men  from  becoming  foster 
parents  was  also  a  focus  of  protest.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  several  participants,  the  rally  was  a 
general  call  of  attention  to  the  governor’s 
“policies  and  public  statements  that  under¬ 
mine  his  ability  to  develop  an  effective, 
comprehensive  and  humane  national  AIDS 
policy,’’  as  stated  in  MASS  ACT  OUT 
literature. 

“If  Dukakis  is  not  criticized  about  his  ac¬ 
tions,”  said  Raymond  Schmidt  of  ACT 
UP/Boston,  “he  may  think  he  can  get  away 
with  more.  Hopefully,  mobilizing  people  in 
different  cities  may  make  [Dukakis’] 
presidential  campaign  better  address  AIDS 
issues.” 

Anger  arose  among  demonstrators  when 
a  Dukakis  campaign  organizer  cancelled  a 
planned  meeting  with  MASS  ACT  OUT 
representatives  at  the  last  minute.  He  ap¬ 
parently  agreed  to  meet  at  a  later  time,  but 
AIDS  activists  were  unforgiving.  “Dukakis 
says  he’s  running  on  the  strength  of  the 
‘Massachusetts  miracle,”’  Erlien  said,  “but 
we  were  met  with  closed  doors.  The  gover¬ 
nor  makes  strong  statements,  yet  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  fail  to  properly  inform  himself  or 
his  staff.” 

Dukakis  was  the  target  of  further  protest 
at  another  action  on  May  1  outside  the 
governor’s  Brookline  home.  Billed  as  a 
“sleep-in,”  this  action  planned  by  ACT  UP 
involved  a  staged  mock  hospital  set-up  to 
dramatize  the  lack  of  care  facilities  to  ac¬ 
commodate  PWAs  in  Massachusetts.  Pro¬ 
testers  also  condemned  the  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment  received  by  some  PWAs.  Again,  about 
50  people  showed  up  to  join  in  expressing 
consternation  about  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  AIDS  cases  in  the  state,  with 
no  long  term  plans  for  PWA  care.  (Current¬ 
ly,  there  are  1400  people  with  AIDS  in 
Mass.,  according  to  statistics  from  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  —  an  estimated 
14,0(X)  people  will  have  contracted  the 
disease  within  five  years.) 

Prior  to  the  demonstration,  ACT  UP 
members  met  several  times  with  state 
legislators  and  Dukakis  aides  to  discuss 
AIDS  policies.  They  demanded  the  state 
undertake  a  study  of  the  needs  of  PWAs, 
and  correct  the  exaggerated  portrayal  of 
AIDS  programs  that  Dukakis  has  been 
boasting  on  the  campaign  trail.  “The  state’s 
plan  isn’t  even  close  to  being  adequate,” 
ACT  UP’s  Steven  Busby  told  the  Boston 
Globe.  “The  governor  portrays  himself  as  a 
good  manager.  Well,  he  isn’t  managing  the 
AIDS  crisis  all  that  effectively.” 

Stephen  Skuce,  also  of  ACT  UP,  said  the 
protest  —  along  with  other  ongoing  AIDS 
activism  —  is  helping  draw  recognition  to 
the  needs  of  PWAs.  “Our  work  is  focused 
and  gaining  more  respect  all  the  time,”  he 
explained.  “Nationally,  ACT  UP  has 
already  made  great  impact.  The  events  this 
week  should  help  demonstrate  across  the  na¬ 
tion  that  we  do  not  feel  enough  has  been 
done  [to  combat  the  AIDS  epidemic].” 

Other  Boston  Spring  AIDS  Actions  in¬ 
cluded  an  afternoon  protest  on  April  30  at 
British  Consul  General  Philip  McLean’s 
Beacon  Hill  home.  Demonstrators  at  the 
event,  billed  “God  Save  the  Queens,”  met 
at  tea  time  to  show  support  for  British  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  threatened  by  their 
Parliament’s  anti-gay  legislation.  Clause  29. 
(See  GCN,  Vol.  15,  No.  32) 

The  measure,  which  prohibits  spending 
government  money  on  “promoting 
homosexuality”  or  teaching  the  “accep¬ 
tance  of  homosexuality  as  a  pretended  fami¬ 
ly  relationship,”  could  limit  the  ability  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men  to  function  in  their 
public  sector  jobs.  Clause  29  may  also  in¬ 
validate  employment  and  housing  protec¬ 
tions  for  lesbians  and  gay  men,  force  the 
closure  of  lesbian  and  gay  youth  groups  and 
result  in  restrictions  on  gay-  and  lesbian- 
themed  art  and  literature.  Funding  for 
AIDS-related  projects  and  services  could 
also  be  jeopardized  by  the  legislation. 

As  a  small  group  of  Boston  activists 
rallied  to  denounce  Clause  29,  tens  of 
thousands  of  British  lesbians,  gay  men  and 
supporters  marched  in  London  on  the  same 
day  in  another  of  a  series  of  protests.  Mike 
Friedman,  a  MASS  ACT  OUT  member  who 
participated  in  the  Beacon  Hill  action,  ex¬ 
plained,  “[We  were]  at  the  Consul’s  house 
to  show  solidarity  with  British  lesbians  and 
gays  while  they  were  marching  on 
London....  American  lesbians  and  gays  will 
not  sit  idly  by  and  watch  people’s  civil  rights 
destroyed.” 

Video  works  on  AIDS  were  shown  at  Nor¬ 
theastern  University  as  part  of  the  Spring 
AIDS  Actions.  Remaining  events  include  a 
protest  at  New  England  Mutual  Life  In¬ 


surance  Co.  to  demand  an  end  to 
discrimination  by  insurance  providers 
against  PWAs,  people  of  color,  lesbians  and 
gay  men.  The  final  march  and  rally, 
scheduled  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7  to 
coincide  with  the  National  Day  of  AIDS 
Protest,  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  all 
communities  affected  by  the  AIDS  epidemic 
—  including  people  of  color,  women,  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  —  to  come  together  in 
downtown  Boston  in  a  show  of  strength. 

"We  are  fighting  for  our  lives” 

Nationwide,  the  Spring  AIDS  Actions 
have  ignited  a  unified  movement  to  educate 
the  public  and  demand  government 
response  to  the  crisis.  Terry  Beswick,  the 
spokesperson  of  ACT  NOW,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  group  coordinating  the  national  ac¬ 
tivism,  reports  that  although  national  media 
coverage  of  the  actions  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
tensive,  on  a  city  to  city  basis  the  events  have 
been  widely  reported. 

Beswick  explained,  “The  important  thing 
is  that  we’re  mobilizing  people  all  around 
the  country.  ACT  NOW  has  been  helping  to 
facilitate  communication  within  a  move¬ 
ment  that  was  already  there.  So  far,  the  ac¬ 
tions  this  week  have  been  springing  AIDS 
issues  into  the  forefront  of  national 
awareness. 

“Effective  treatment  programs  exist  to¬ 
day,  and  we  can  show  many  examples  of 
successful  treatment  of  people  with  AIDS. 
But  ignorance,  greed,  bureaucracy,  com¬ 
petitiveness  and  willful  persecution  are 
powerful  forces  to  contend  with.  Our  pro¬ 
tests  this  spring,  and  those  that  will  follow, 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
epidemic,  and  of  our  silence.”  □ 


Needles 

Continued  from  page  3 

negotiations  over  the  recently-passed  $1 
billion  appropriations  bill  for  AIDS  treat¬ 
ment,  education  and  research.  During 
debate  on  the  legislation,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  conservative 
lawmakers  attempted  to  include  a  provision 
that  would  ban  the  use  of  federal  funds  to 
provide  clean  needles  and  syringes  for  IV 
drug  users.  According  to  reports  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  Kennedy  used  “parliamen¬ 
tary  tactics”  to  block  that  move.  He  then 
added  language  to  the  measure  that  will 
allow  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  needle  ex¬ 
change  programs.  Koop  has  expressed 
cautious  support  for  controlled  pilot  pro¬ 
grams  in  conjunction  with  an  emphasis  on 
drug  treatment. 

Neil  Sullivan,  senior  policy  advisor  to 
Mayor  Flynn,  said  the  Senate’s  action  will 
bolster  Boston’s  effort  to  implement  a  nee¬ 
dle  exchange  trial.  (The  Senate  package  of 
AIDS  appropriations,  approved  on  May  1, 
includes  an  unprecedented  federal  require¬ 
ment  that  sex  and  drug  offenders  be  tested 
for  HIV.  Currently  in  the  U.S.,  mandatory 
testing  is  already  in  effect  for  some  people, 
including  some  federal  prisoners,  members 
of  the  military  and  applicants  for  permanent 
U.S.  residency.) 

Despite  the  approval  of  the  city  council, 
and  the  somewhat  positive  stances  taken  bv 
the  Senate  and  Koop,  the  opposition  by 
Boston  law  enforcement  officials  and 
Dukakis  may  prove  major  hurdles  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  plan.  Boston  AIDS  ac¬ 
tivists,  including  Larry  Kessler  of  the  AIDS 
Action  Committee  (AAC)  and  the 
grassroots  groups  MASS  ACT  OUT  and 
ACT  UP/Boston,  have  been  speaking  out  in 
support  of  the  needle  exchange  plan.  During 
local  protests  connected  with  the  National 
Spring  AIDS  Actions  of  late  April/early 
May,  activists  included  adopting  the  Boston 
pilot  project  among  their  demands.  The 
issue  was  raised  at  demonstrations  at 
Dukakis’  national  presidential  headquarters 
and  at  the  governor’s  Brookline  home.  (See 
related  story,  p.  1.) 

Raymond  Schmidt  of  ACT  UP/Boston 
said,  “It’s  very  ironic.  A  year  ago  Dukakis 
was  trashing  Reagan  for  ignoring  Koop’s 
statements  about  AIDS.  Now  Dukakis  is  ig¬ 
noring  Koop’s  recommendation  on  trying 
pilot  programs  [of  clean  needle  exchange  for 
IV  drug  users].”  □ 
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G/nrELLOW  RAGES 

INFORMING  THE  GAY  COMMUNITY  SINCE  1973.  Accom¬ 
modations.  AA  groups,  bars,  baths,  bookstores, 
businesses,  counselors,  dentists,  doctors,  hotels, 
lawyers,  mail  order,  media,  publications,  organizations, 
religious  groups,  services,  social  groups,  switchboards, 
therapists,  travel  agents,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. .  .(area  codes 
and  zip  codes  too!) 

USA  &  CANADA  S10 

NEW  YORK/NEW  JERSEY  S4.SO;  includes  UanhaUan  bar 
notes  &  women's  section. 

SOUTHERN  EDITION  $4.50;  Alabama.  Arkansas,  N.  &  S. 
Carolina.  Florida,  Georgia.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Puerto 
Rico,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Virginia. 

NORTHEAST  EDITION  $4.50;  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver¬ 
mont,  W.  Virginia. 

Renaissance  House,  Box  292GCN  Village  Station,  NY,  NY 
10014  212-674-0120.  All  books  discreetly  by  first  class 
mail;  your  name  kept  strictly  confidential.  To  list  a 
business  or  organization,  or  for  further  information,  send 
stamped,  self-addressed  business-size  envelope.  Please 
contact  us  for  prices  outside  the  USA.  In  Canada,  order 
from  Glad  Day  Books,  598  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4Y  1Z3  416-961-416t  (check  for  prices) 

Ask  us  about  Gayellow  Pages  on  mailing  labels! 


Lady  Jane’s 
Inn 


•  Large  lovely  rooms 

•  Private  full  baths 

•  Separate  outside  entrances 

•  Free  parking 

•  Common  room  with  color  TV/VCR 

•  Steps  from  bay  beach 

•  Open  year  round 

•  Woman  owned  and  operatec^ 

'IV 


7  Central  Street 
Provincetown,  Ma.  02657 
617-487-3387 


F«minist  Gifts  &  HarxJcrsfts  By  and  For  Woman 


l/i/OMENCRAFTS 


373  Commercial  St.  Box  190  Provincetown,  Ma.  02657 
(617)  487-2501 


VICTORIA  HOUSE 


THE  GUEST  HOUSE 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 
COMFORTABLE,  ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 
WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS,  CABLE  COLOR 
TELEVISION  AND  REFRIGERATORS. 

H 

Your  Hosts 

Sue  Champeau  &  Bill  Wooley 


5  STANDISH  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN, 
MA  02657 
(617)  487-1319 


Superb  Restaurant 

Intimate  Piano  Bar 
(In)  Famous  Monthly  Theme  Parties 

Exclusive  Guesthouse 
Accomodations  Available 


H"rA."ric>]N  G\s 


More  than  just  a  great  Dance  Bar 

Now  Presents 

BRUNCH 

We  have  a  Mimosa  with  your  name  on  it 


477  Yarmouth  Rd.  Hyannis,  MA  •  Rte.  6  •  Exit  7  •  1.5  Miles  on  Right  •  (617)  775-9835 


VACATION  ELA  HON 
.  ,  .  AND  MORE! 


Confused,  Anxious, 

Depressed? 

The  key  to  Clarity, 

Peace  and  Vitality  is: 

EXPERIENCE 

We  have  20  years  of  it. 

Call  us: 

739-7832 

321  Columbus  Ave. 

5th  Floor,  Boston  COUNSELING  ASSOCIATES 


National  Women’s  Music  Festival, 
June  2-5,  Lucie  Blue  Tremblay, 
Deidre  McCalla,  Teresa  Trull, 
Rhiannon,  Connie  Kaldor, 
Casselberry  &  DuPree,  Kay 
Gardner,  MUSE,  Jasmine,  Diane 
Mariechild,  Shuli  Goodman, 
Diane  Stein,  Nurudafina  Pili 
Abena,  Sonia  Johnson,  Anne 
Wilson  Schaef,  Becky  Birtha, 
Leslea  Newman,  Karen  Lee 
Osborne,  Barbara  Wilson.  For 
Brochure:  NWMF,  PO  Box  5217, 
Bloomington,  IN  47407. 


Violence  And  Abuse 

are  not  just  straight  problems. 
Lovers  curse  each  other,  get 
beaten  up,  put  each  other 
down,  too.  Your  relationship 
doesn’t  have  to  be  filled  with 
fear  and  frustration. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  help. 

South  End 
Counseling 

596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
437-9643  • 


1  1 

a  raucous  bawdy  music  &  comedy  revue  by  Abe  Rybeck 

;5**«*-  "Fast  paced,  high-energy,  gay, 
political,  and  very,  very  funny." 
—  Bill  Kreidler,  The  Advocate 


vV  Runnina  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays 
through  May  22  8:(D0pm 
Eliot  Hall,  7  EHot  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

Open  Seating 


wheelchair  access  report, 
and  information  call 
547-7728^  / 
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PERSONALS 


GCN  REPLY  BOXES 

Replies  lo  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
#  ,  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  This  applies  to  G^  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  ^xes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears _ 

WENDAROO 

Domestic  longhair  seeks  W. berry  for  love,  early  moring 
affection,  and  x-country  adventure.  Must  be  sweet, 
round,  soft,  and  delicious.  Happy  3rd  birthday!  Let's 
keep  celebrating.  Love,  your  LF _ (41) 

I  am  looking  for  men  to  play  four-hand  piano.  I  am  an 
advanced-intermediate  pianist  with  a  beautiful  Steinway 
B.Call  me  at  338-I3SS. _ (42) 

LESBIAN  AND  CAY  DANCERS 
Interested  in  creating  dances  by  and  baout  us?  Want  to 
use  the  personal  as  political  to  combine  arts  and  politics? 
Want  to  perform?  Call  354-0553. _ (42) 

Handsome  Dorchester  Dyke,  32,  sober,  smart,  in¬ 
trospective,  looking  for  new  friend  to  share  summer’s 
simple  pleasures:  beach,  books,  picnics,  long  talks, 
possible  romance.  GCN  ^x  305. _ (42) 

MARY  R. 

You  tell  a  great  pheremone  story.  I  was  very  happy  to 
smear  your  upper  lip.  M.H. _ (41) 

DYKE  TO  WATCH  OUT  FOR  SEEKS  SAME 
Mo's  got  Harriet,  so  what  about  me?  1  could  have  so 
much  fun  with  the  right  gal.  Where  are  you?  Knowledge 
of  Yiddish  a  plus.  GCN  Box  306. _ ^) 

MY  WASP  BOOBALAH 

It  just  keeps  getting  better  and  better!  Here’s  to  double 
plays  and  homeruns  —  and  lots  of  listening  this  summer. 
(What  a  corny  girlfriend  you  have!)  Love,  Me. _ (41) 

Big  Old  Fuzzy  Bear:  Thanks  for  taking  me  through  the 
village  and  into  the  woods.. .it  was  our  best  vacation  ever 
this  year!  See  you  on  the  cover  of  RestSlop  magazine, 
and  even  though  I’m  still  a  little  bruised  from  Cellblock 
28,  the  end  justifies  the  beans.  U-NO-WHO. _ (41) 

Lesbian  mother  on  welfare  seeks  occasional  childcare 
help  for  free  or  very  cheap  for  two  year  old  girl  in  my 
home  in  J.P.  would  consider  swapping  childcare  if  you 
have  a  2-6  year  old.  522-2626. _ (41) 

L.  Are  there  any  in  seacost  area?  44,  active,  kind,  warm, 
caring,  tired  of  livng  life  alone.  Looking  for  womon  of 
similar  heart  who  wants  love  in  her  life.  Can’t  hurt  to 
write!  49C  BAP  Somersworth,  NH  03878.  No  age.  (41) 

THE  GIRLILLAS 

WANT  A  LF,  Bl-  OR  STRAIGHT  DRUMMER 

For  heavy  S  -I-  M  scene  (Satire  -f  Music)  You  do  B  +  D 
(Bongos  +  Drums).  Traps  a  must.  Discreet  eve.  rehear¬ 
sals.  Pop/Rock/Latin/Etc.  7-women  band  playing 
together  5  yrs.  at  benefits,  political  rallies,  clubs  and 
parties  1  or  2x/m.  Our  material  reflects  gay,  feminist 
and  left  concerns.  Auditions  Sat.  May  7.  Call 

Lynn  -  254-6807.  Kate  -  629-2415. _ 

WOMEN  -  HAVE  THE 
TIME  OF  YOUR  LIVES! 

Plan  now  to  spend  5  days  over  Memorial  Day  Holiday 
(Thursday,  May  26-30th)  at  Campfest,  the  comfortable 
women’s  music  festival  held  near  Oxford,  PA.  Five  days 
of  feminist  and  lesbian  music  and  entertainment. 
Washington  Sisters,  Heather  Bishop,  Suede,  Gayle 
Marie,  Sisters  of  the  One  Eye,  Dyketones,  Amythyst, 
Faith  Petrie,  Jennifer  Justice/Lavender  Hearts.  A  relax¬ 
ed  and  friendly  atmosphere  in  a  luxurious  setting.  Swim¬ 
ming  pool,  tennis  courts,  indoor  hot  showers  and  flush 
toilets.  Choice  of  dormitory-styled  cabins  or  tenting. 
Crafts  marketplace,  workshops,  singles  activities,  soft- 
ball.  Come  be  part  of  the  magic  at  Campfest  with  5  days 
of  entertainment,  housing  and  meals  for  $35  a  day  or 
less.  Don’t  miss  out  on  the  fun!  Write  to  Campfest:  RR3 
Box  I85-C106,  Franklinville,  NJ  08322,  or  call  Gail 
(609)  694-2037. _ 

BODIES  BY  GOD 

Hunks,  swimmers,  athletes. 

Outcalls  now  in  all  U.S.  cities.  (Work  in  any  city.)  Call 
Scott  at  215-668-8898  between  llam-2am.  (Also  hiring. 
Earn  $60 -f /hr.) _ (£7) 

MUSIC  LIBRARIAN 

at  the  BPL  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons. 
(You  know  who  you  are:  shortish,  dark  hair,  mous¬ 
tache,  glasses)  You’re  pretty  cute.  If  you  want  to  know 
who  thinks  so,  write  to  GCN  Box  307. _ (42) 

PERSONAL  CARE 

Part-time  personal  care  assistant  needed  for  weekend 
mornings  two  times  per  month.  Long-term  commitment 
desired.  Jamaica  Plain  area.  $7. 10/hour,  no  taxes.  Call 
232-5956  evenings. _ (43) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WOMEN’S  CRAFTSMARKET 

Join  us  in  support  of  women’s  culture,  Saturday  May  7th  1 1  -5 
p.m.  Cambridge  YWCA.  7  Temple  &.  Centri  Square  area. 
Wonderful  hand-made  crafts!  Wheelchair  accessible. 

Everyone  welcome! _ ^) 

DYKES,  DISABIUTY  AND  STUFF 
(iionuibutions  sought  for  this  stan-up  networking  newsletter 
that  wishes  to  provide  fiction,  art,  poetry,  comics,  news, 
views,  and  reviews,  arts,  letters,  verse  and  controversy,  ideas, 
resources  and  friendship  possibilities.  Still  in  the  formative 
stages,  we  have  national  and  international  aspirations  to  net¬ 
work  among  women  with  an  interest  in  health,  ability,  visibili¬ 
ty  and  disability  (yes,  hidden  ones,  too!).  How  about  an  ASL 
interpreted,  wheel-chair  user  accessible,  special  needs 

welcome!  conference  for  US  in  1990?  Get  on  the  mailing  list... 
send  contributions  of  writings,  articles,  news,  money  etc  to: 
UPE,  PO  Box  6194,  Boston,  MA  021 146194. _ (^) 


SERVICES 


TROUBLED  PEOPLE 

Even  after  you’re  out  you  may  still  feel  depressed,  con¬ 
fused,  lonely,  just  plain  miserable.  Psychotherapy  helps. 
Interview  the  therapist  at  no  charge.  Ruth  Chessman, 
MA,  Newton.  (617)964-2510. _  _ (41) 


North  Shore  Gay  & 

Lesbian  Counseling 
Services  of  NSCMHC 

offering  affirmative  and 
supportive  counseling  for  individuals, 
couples,  families  and  group 


counseling. 

Health  insurance  accepted 
Sliding  scale 

Call  744-5322 


SERVICES 


Cinderella  vs.  Mr.  Clean 

Let  CirxJereila  get  on  her  hands  &  knees 
and  clean  up  the  dirt! 
References  available 
Bonded  and  insured 

734-3648 

ONDERELLA  A  CINDERFELLA  CLEANERS 


BACK  BAY  COUNSELIF4C  SERVICES 
DENNIS  lADAROLA 

Serving  the  CommuniiY  Since  1974 
Insurance  Accepted 

739-7860 


MASS  BAY  COUNSELING  ASSOC 

INDIVIDUALS,  COUPLES 
AND  GROUP  COUNSELING 
INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 
(617)  739-7832 

COPLEY  SQUARE 


PERSONAL  HEALTH 

•General  Medical  Care  •Sports  Medicine 
•Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 
1755  Beocon  Street,  Brookline  232-1459 


COUNSELING 
FOR  WOMEN 
Individual,  Couple 
and  Group 
Counseling 


Call  247-4861 
ext.  58 
Sliding  Scale  Fee 
Health  Insurance 
Accepted 


520  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Kenmore  Square 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group 

HIV-Seroposi  five  ? 
Interested  in  investigational 
drug  trials? 

WE  CURRENTLY  HAVE 
TRIALS  FOR: 

•  Healthy  Seropositives 

•  AIDS-Related  Complex 

•  AIDS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
CALL  726-5596  (1:00  -  4:00  pm) 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund  & 
Associates,  P.C. 

David  R.  Lund, 

Barbara  Macy,  Therese  A.  Young 

Criminal  Defense  •  Estate  Planning  • 
Real  Estate  Transactions  •  Domestic 
Relations  •  Discrimination  •  Probate 
of  Estates  •  Defense  of  Drunk 
Drivers  •  Business  Representation  • 
Relationship  agreements  •  Civil 
Litigation  •  General  Practice  of  Law  • 
Condominium  Conversion 

529  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617-266-0760 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMIN  SECRETARY  POSITION 
available  in  friendly  disability  services  office  at  Nor¬ 
theastern  University.  Job  includes  work  with  disabled 
students,  office  management,  supervision  of  student 
workers,  general  office  work.  Minimum  2  years  office 
experience,  strong  typing  skills,  knowledge  of  ASL  or 
willingness  to  learn.  Prefer:  IBM  PC  experience;  prior 
supervisory  experience;  Section  503,  504  of  1973 
Rehabilitation  Act;  disability  advocacy.  Available  im- 
mediately. _ _ _ ^) 

CLINICIANS  WANTED 

New  Gay  and  Lesbian  Out  Patient  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  counseling  service  needs  PhD.’s, 
L.I.C.S.W.’s,  L.C.S.W.’s  and  C.A.C’s  for  full  and  part 
time  positions.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Clinical 
Administrator,  Box  357,  105  Charles  St.  Boston,  MA 
02114. _ ^) 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMM. 

A  Quaker-based  peace  and  social  justice  organization,  is 
currently  seeking  two  staff;  Volunteer  Coordinator  for 
My  Sister’s  Place,  homeless  women’s  advocacy  center 
(deadline:  ASAP)  —  10-12  month  position,  experience 
in  volunteer  coordination  and  development.  Executive 
Director,  New  England  Regional  Office  (deadline:  May 
2)  —  overall  administration  and  supervision.  Both  posi¬ 
tions  require  demonstrated  commitment  to  nonviolent 
social  change,  experience  working  with  diverse  groups 
including  communities  of  color,  experience  in  communi¬ 
ty  organizing.  Resumes  and  letters  of  interest  to  Phyllis 
Cohen,  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  2162 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  MA  02140;  (617)  661-6130.  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  People 
of  color,  women,  lesbian  and  gay  people,  people  with 
disabilities  and  ex-prisoners  especially  encouraged  to  ap- 
Pi^ _ (40) 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE 

Professional  fundraiser  to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
phases  of  development  activities  including;  membership 
drives,  annual  giving  campaigns  and  special  events. 
Salary  Range:  $18,000  -  $22,000  plus  health  benefits. 
Please  send  your  resume,  a  writing  sample,  and  two  pro¬ 
fessional  ref^erences  to  Rita  Addessa,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Lesbian  and  Gay  Task  Force,  1501 
Cherry  Street,  Phila.  PA  19102. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
Dictaphone  typing  (minimum  65  wpm),  word  process¬ 
ing,  data  entry  and  maintenance  as  well  as  routine  office 
operations.  Three  years  responsible  office  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  range:  $14,000  -  $18,000  plus  health 
benefits.  Send  your  resume,  a  writing  sample  and  two 
professional  references  to  Rita  Addessa,  Executive 
Director,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia, 

PA  19102. _ ^) 

PAINTERS 

Interior  and  exterior  painters  wanted  for  spring  and 
summer.  Experience  pref.  but  not  essential.  Call  Janet 
522-1720. _ ^) 

PROVINCETOWN 

Houseperson  wanted  -  clean  dependable.  Room,  salary, 
good  tips,  full-time.  Now  until  Nov.  30th.  Call  10:30  to 
7:30487-0094. _ ^) 

STOP  US  WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA! 

Fundraise  for  political  change  by  phone!  3-4  even- 
ings/wk,  $7. 15/hr.,  sales/political  experience  helpful. 
Call  NEC  AN  at  491-4025! _ («) 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 

H.A.W.C. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPER 

1  year  full  time,  to  do  research  for  and  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  model  and  manual  for  a  shelter  for  battered 
women  who  are  alcohol  and/or  drug  dependent.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  substance  abuse  and  domestic  violence. 
Skills  in  writing  and  organization. 

RESIDENT  MANAGER 

To  live  in  a  shelter  for  battered  women  and  their 
children  on  the  North  Shore.  Private  room  and  bath 
plus  salary  and  benefits.  At  least  every  other  weekend 
off.  Experience  in  crisis  intervention  and  residence 
supervision.  Training  provided. 

Resumes  for  either  position  by  May  15,  1988  to  S. 
Schrepf,  HAWC,  9  Crombie  Street,  Salem  MA  01970. 
EOE/AA  (41) 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Project  Place,  21  years  of  innovative  human  services  to 
Boston  seeks  an  Executive  Director.  Responsibilities: 
program/board  development,  financial  oversight,  staff 
supervision,  fundraising,  and  public  speaking. 
Qualifications:  demonstrated  program  development,  ex¬ 
perience  with  low  income  people,  excellent  oral/written 
skills,  ability  to  manage  multiple  demands  and  consti¬ 
tuencies.  Send  resume:  32  Rutland  Street,  Boston, 

02118. _ ^) 

ROOMMATE  WANTED 

L  F  2  dogs  3  cats  seek  LF  for  2  bedroom  in  Arlington. 
Near  T.  Washer  and  Dryer.  Laid  back  house.  No  cigs. 
No  more  pets.  $375  includes  utilities.  Pat  643-0231  eves. 
_ (41) 

GF  wanted  for  Medford  household.  Near  Tufts,  1  mile 
from  Davis  Square.  Quiet  street,  large  house,  on  the 
street  parking.  $215/mo  plus  utilities.  Avail.  5/15  or 
6/1.  Call  Rachel  395-8257. _ (41) 

3  LF/Bi’s  seek  4th  for  Porter  Square  apt.  We  have  I  cat; 

no  more  pets,  no  smoke,  min.  drugs  and  ale.  250  .  Call 
491-4005 _ 

JUMBO  SHRIMP? 

Young  prof.  LF  seeks  aware,  well-humored  queer  to 
join  up  for  2BR  6/1  or  later.  Cambridge-Arlinglon. 
Prefer  no  furries.  Irreverance  encouraged.  Susana, 
623-8386.  ^) 

WATERTOWN 

LF  seeks  LF  30 -H  to  share  Ige  2Bdrm  apt  nr  Harv.  Sq. 
busline.  Nonsmkr,  pkg.,  laundry.  $375  -^  util  avail.  5/15 
h:923-0476  (Iv.  msg)  w;264-3290. _ (42) 

LF  32  sks  LF  28-)-  to  share  beaut.  Roslin.  home  border¬ 
ing  arboretum.  Must  be  good  humored,  respons.,  down- 
to-earth.  Short  term  ok .  325-595 1 .  Leave  message.  (43) 

LF  and  cat  seeks  LF  to  share  2  bedroom  JP  apartment. 
$300  includes  heat  and  washer.  Near  T  and  arboretum. 
No  smoking,  no  drugs,  no  dogs.  Friendly  cat  welcome. 
Available  June  I  or  sooner.  Call  Kathy  at  522-2236.  (42) 

June  Sublet.  Share  Somerville  apt.  with  2  LF’s. 

Available  May  25  to  July  I  (maybe  mid-July).  Good 
location.  Call  Christine  625-7935. _ (^) 

LF  33  with  dog  to  share  3  BR  JP  apt  close  to  T,  ar¬ 
boretum.  Porches,  sunny,  health  spiritual  growth  focus 
cooperative  supportive  home.  Whole  foods  minimal 
alcohol,  no  drugs.  Seeks  1  similar.  Rent  362.50  -i-  until 
June  1  524-3182. _ (41) 


Gay  Community  News  classifieds 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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My  heading  is 


FLAMER! 

Max.  20  characters 

BOLD 

Max.  30  characters 


My  text  is:  (each  box  is  for  one  word) 


HELP  WANTED 

MANUSCRIPT  EDITOR 

Wanted  part-time  to  assist  with  editing,  copyediting, 
proofreading:  3-day  week;  $7. 50/hr;  experience 
necessary;  we  encourage  women  of  color  to  apply;  send 
resume  to:  Woman  of  Power,  p.o.  box  827,  Cambridge, 
MA,  02238;  or  call  Char  625-7885. _  (41) 

SOUTH  END  PRESS  JOB  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES 

South  End  Press,  publisher  of  social  change  books,  is 
looking  for  two  people  to  join  the  collective.  Editorial, 
production,  and  business  skills  helpful,  but  energy  and 
well-rounded  politics  are  more  important.  $18,0(X)/year, 
four  weeks  paid  vacation,  full  health  coverage.  Two  year 
commitment.  (41) 


Need  more  room!  just  keep  writing  on  e  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  ol  25<  per  word  (35<  per  word  lor  business  ads) 

Basic  cost. 

□  Non-business:  $6  for  1st  25  words;  25C 
for  each  additional  word. 

□  Business;  $8  for  1st  25  words;  35®  for 
each  additional  word. 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs  $ 

Special  heading 

□  Flamer  ($3.00  x , 

□  Bold  ($1.50  x_ 


My  dtefory  is: 

□  PERSONALS  O  ANNOUNCEMENTS  G  HELP  WANTED 

□  ROOMMATE  WANTED  □  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  APARTMENTS  □  SUMMER  RENTALS  □  RESORTS 

□  PORSALE  GPUBUCATIONS  □  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES  GRIDES  D  MOVERS  O  OTHER 


_ number  of  runs)  3 _ 

.  number  of  runs)  $ _ 

Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  $ _ 

Discounts 

□  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  10%  $ _ 

□  21-30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $ _ 

□  3 1  -h  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $  — 

□  I’m  going  to  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  $ _ 

Subtotal  $ _ 

Box  service 

□  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks  $ _ 

□  Forwarding  box.  $6  for  6  weeks  %. _ 

Subscriptions 

□  I  want  to  subscribe!  $ _ 

US;  $33;  Canada;  $45.  Institutional  rate:  $40. 
Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

□$15  per  column  inch 
_ inches  x  $  1 5  $ _ 


•Deadline:  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St 
Boston.  MA  02116 


Name  . 
Address . 

City  _ 

State _ 


Zip. 


Phone  (_ 


Total  $  . 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ROOMMATE  WANTED 


VACATIONS 


TRY  GCN’S 
GUARANTEED 
ROOMMATE 

AD 

□ 

GCN’s  ''Guaranteed 
Roommate”  offer: 

ALL  ROOMMATE  AND 
HOUSEMATE  ADS  THAT 
ARE  PREPAID  FOR  TWO 
WEEKS  WE  WILL  RUN 
UNTIL  YOU  FIND  A 
ROOMMATE 
□ 

Ads  will  not  be  automatically 
renewed.  You  must  call  in  every 
additional  week  you  want  the  ad 
to  run.  Phone  calls  will  be 
accepted  all  day  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  until  noon.  426-4469, 


BLUEBERRY  COVE 

Alternative  coastal  vacation  cabins,  camping,  boats, 
veggy/fish  workshops.  For  brochure  write  Blueberry 
Cove,  HCR35  Box  520,  Tenants  Harbour  ME  04860. 
(207)372-6353. _ {J_) 

GREENHOPE  FARM 

Vermont’s  only  Lesbian  owned  &  operated  guest 
house/farm.  Special  Spring  offer,  3  nights  for  price  of  2. 
Horseback  riding,  baby  goats,  gorgeous  views,  privacy. 
Call  (802)  533-7772. _ ^) 

LADY  JANE’S  INN 

Large,  lovely  rooms,  private  baths.  Continental 
breakfast,  separate  outside  entrances,  free  parking, 
common  room  with  TV/VCR.  Open  year  'round.  Steps 
from  Bay  Beach.  Women  owned  and  operated.  Lady 
Jane’s  Inn,  7  Central  St,  Provincetown,  MA  02657. 
(617)487-3387. _ ^) 

Provincetown’s  Watership  Inn:  Charming  guest  house 
near  beach  and  center  of  gay  resort.  Free  continental 
breakfast  and  parking.  Brochure  Box  918  Pro- 
vincetown,  MA,  02657.  (617)  487-0094. _ (46) 

OGUNQUIT  MAINE  -  THE  HERITAGE 
Walk  to  the  beach.  New  Victorian  bed  and  breakfast. 
Non-smoking,  recoverers  welcome  —  reasonable.  PO 
Box  1295,  Ogunquit,  Maine,  03907. _ (39.41.43) 

DISCOVER  NEW  ENGLAND’S  GAY  INN 

Spend  long,  lazy  days  by  the  pool  and  cool  nights  by  a 
crackling  fire  or  in  our  hot  tub.  Our  100  acre  mountain 
setting  offers  peace,  privacy,  beautiful  views,  spec¬ 
tacular  sunsets  and  lovely  paths  for  walking  hand-in- 
hand,  Great  hiking,  reduced  rate  golf,  tennis,  antiquing 
and  summer  theater  nearby.  The  Highlands  Inn,  PO 
Box  1 18G,  Bethlehem,  NH  03574.  (603)  869-3978.  Grace 
and  Judi,  Inkeepers. _ (16.7) 


MOYERS 


FOR  SALE 


Share  large  waterfront  house  in  Quincy,  w/d,  parking, 
large  yard,  near  T,  many  amenities,  $450.(W.  Phone 
479-9361. _  (41) 

LF  29  seeks  2LF  25  -i-  to  share  spacious,  sunny  house  on 
quiet  street  near  Davis  T  and  buslines.  Friendly,  in¬ 
dependent,  maybe  share  food.  W/D,  sunporch,  patio.  1 
avail,  now,  1  May  or  June.  Summer  sublet  possible. 
Sorry  no  smoke  or  pets.  $270 -i- .  Sue  776-8405.  (41) 

JP  SUMMER  SUBLETfFALL  OPTION 
Three  l.f.s  seeking  L.F.  25 -t-  to  share  beautiful  J.P.  apt. 
progressive  politics,  food,  w/d.  Summer/possible  fall 
option.  (6/1-8/31  negotiable).  Near  Pond,  arboretum, 
T.  No  smoking.  $192. 50-)-  call  Beth  326-0400 
days/524-6209  nights. _ ^) 

Sunny  Somerville  Home.  Three  LFs  seek  fourth.  We 
have  two  second  floor  porches,  garden,  spacious  rooms. 
Our  semi-coop,  semi-veg,  cigarrette  and  furry  pet  free 
home  is  near  Davis  Square.  776-0303. _ (41) 

F,  27  seeks  2  quiet,  responsible,  non-homophobic,  non¬ 
heterophobic  people  to  form  warm,  friendly,  semi-veg 
semi-coop  in  3  bdrm,  Somerville  apt.  No  pets,  $250 -t- . 
Call  Anne  666-1267. _ (41) 

Friendly  responsible  LF  seeks  same  30  +  for  large  dyke- 
owned  Somerville  apt.  Avail,  immed.  Pets,  cigaretted  (I 
don’t  smoke)  weird  food  cravings,  all  negotiable 
$350/mo  plus  utils.  Avail,  immed.  625-6364.  Leave 
message. _ (43) 

2LF  seek  ILF  roommate  for  Prov.  apt.  7  large  spacious 
rooms,  working  fireplace,  many  pluses.  Waling  distance' 
to  buses.  $300.00  flat  rate  per  month,  cable  TV,  2  cats 
no  parking.  Call:  (401)751-0449. _ (41) 

Small  room  in  warm  clean  apartment  for  gay  man  in¬ 
terested  in  natural  foods,  cooking  with  other  gay  men. 
Monthly  rent  is  $135 -h!  Call  Ed  522-2184  (J.P.)  (43) 

LF  looking  for  2  LF’s  25  -v  for  3  bdrm  apt  in  Arlington 
on  Cambridge  line  near  T.  Available  June  1.  Rent  300  + 
call  646-9746. _ (42) 

Three  GWM  seek  fourth  to  share  spacious  nine  room 
apartment.  Very  close  to  downtown  and  laundry. 
Located  at  Maverick  Station.  $250  including  heat.  Call 
567-1644. _ (42) 

HOUSEMATE  WANTED  JUNE  I 
If  you  want  to  live  with  two  creative  and  somewhat  ec¬ 
centric  31 -yr-old  lesbians  in  a  well-kept  and  homey 
place,  you  could  —  for  a  mere  $325/month  including 
utilities.  We,  two  pooches  and  two  cats  live  in  a  smoke 
and  drug  free  environment.  Our  Cambridgeport  dwell¬ 
ing  includes  3  bedrooms,  yard,  deck,  fireplace,  washing 
machine.  We  are  looking  for  an  independent,  per¬ 
sonable,  neat  lesbian,  30  + ,  to  live  with  us  in  a  peaceful, 
pleasant,  caring,  fun  atmosphere.  Call  Ryan  or  Laurie  at 
864-7572.  Leave  message. _ (42) 

Roommates  needed  for  Central  Square  Apartment  $225 
permanent  roommate  from  May  15.  Subletter  from  June 
I.  Call  547-8647. _ (^) 

LF  29  seeks  responsible  LF  25  +  to  share  very  spacious, 
nice  2  floor  apartment  in  Somerville,  avail.  6/1.  No 
smoking.  $300/mo  plus  utilities.  Call  Lisa  628-2279.  (43) 
J.P.  APARTMENT 

LF  31  and  cat  seek  LF  27  +  for  spacious  J.P.  apt.  in  gay- 
owned  house.  Porches,  yard,  near  both  T’s.  No  smok¬ 
ing,  min.  alcohol/drugs.  $375  +  ,  avail.  6/1.  Call  Judy 
524-7917 _ (42) 

2LF  seek  ILF  to  share  large,  quiet  friendly  home  on 
Belmont-Cambridge  line.  Non-smoking  vegetarian 
housemate  preferred.  295-1*-  call  Debra,  Bonnie 
484-1553. _ (42) 

GF  share  4  bdrm  $350.00  mon.  no  pets,  smokers  ok, 
Marlboro.  Eff.  June  Isl.  481-7632  -  Mary _ (41) 

SUMMER  RENTALS 

NH  Charming  2  bedroom  house,  garages,  fireplace, 
beautiful  country,  lake.  Discreet,  unobvious  profes¬ 
sionals.  Ideal  for  writer.  Lease.  June.  Manchester,  Con- 
cord  25,  Bo.ston  75.  Box  304. _ (41) 

SUMMER  GETAWAY 

Lovely  one  bedroom  waterfront  house  20  minutes  from 
Ogunquit,  I  hour  from  Boston.  $800/month.  Call  Nan- 
cy  739-3921. _ ^) 

WANTED:  P'TOWN  RENTAL  OR  SHARE 
GM  non-smoker,  32  seeks  inexpensive  P’town/N,  Truro 
rental  or  share  from  mid-.August  to  Labor  Day.  Call 
Michael  at  (212)  222-5744.  (41) 


APARTMENTS 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

New  two  bedroom  sunny  mixlem  in  historic  Jefferson  School 
240  Heath  St.  Secure  parking  walk  to  Pood.  Brookline  \  itUge 
$8.^.tYi  plus  utilities.  Couples  welcome.  561  -0834. _ (42) 


r 

From  $18  /  hr. 

> 

•  MAXI-VANS 

o 

•  CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 

•  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 

GC 

•  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 

< 

5 

•  Lie.  and  INS. 

o 

3! 

236-1848 

POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

new  &  used  boxes  delivered 
packing  and  storing 

_ _ _ 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
MPDU  Number  23733 

APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPUi!'25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  movers  641-1234 


rrisoners 
Seeking 
Friends 


Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 

Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain. 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Muscuioskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


FOR  SALE  -  SLEEP  SOFA 

Beige,  two  yrs.  old,  Serta  mattress,  full-size.  Best  offer. 
Call  776-2271. _ (41) 

THAT’S  ENTERTAINMENT 

Roslindale  —  Cocktails  on  the  sunporch,  dinner  for 
eight  in  the  DR,  dessert  in  front  of  the  wood  stove. 
Throw  in  two  bedrooms,  1  Vi  baths,  gourmet  kitchen, 
1C  garage  and  11,000+  SF  for  $139,900.  Commodore 
Realty.  364-1507. _ (^) 


ORGANIZATIONS 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people  .  Call  (415)  431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  580  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 
_  _ (1^) 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174. _ (15.48) 

DAUGHTERS  OF  BILITIS 

Support  organization  for  lesbians,  1151  Mass  Ave, 
Camb.  OCBC.  Raps  every  Tues,  Thurs  at  8:pm.  Special 
raps  for  35  + ,  parents,  ynger  women,  baby  boomers, 
singles,  coming  out,  issues  forum.  All  8pm.  Monthly 
events,  outing  club,  library.  Info:  661-3633.  All  women 
invited 

JEWISH  LESBIAN  DAUGHTERS 
OF  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

We  meet  for  support  &  networking  and  welcome  con¬ 
tact  from  other  Jewish  Lesbian  Daughters  of  Holocaust 
Survivors.  The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  22nd- 
24th,  in  upstate  New  Hampshire,  and  semi-annually 
thereafter.  A  partners  group  has  also  been  formed  for 
lesbian  women  who  are  in  relationship  with  JLDHS. 
Membership  is  not  dependent  on  both  partners.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  6194,  Boston,  MA  02114  or  call 
(617)  321-4254. _ (15.49) 


PUBLICATIONS 

BLACK/OUT 

The  new  quarterly  magazine  from  the  National  coalition 
of  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays,  features  news,  views, 
reviews,  poetry,  short  fiction  and  announcements  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  national  Black  Lesbian  and  Gay  communi¬ 
ty.  Sample  copy,  $4,  1  yr.  subscription,  (4  issues)  $10. 
To:  Black/Out:,  NCBLG,  P.O.  Box  2490,  Washington, 
DC  20013. _ ^) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1;  sub  $5;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  #263G,  SF,  CA  94114. 
_ (16.-) 

GUARDIAN:Independent  radical  newsweekly.  Covers 

Gay,  women  and  minority  struggles  and  international 
progressive  movements.  Special  offer-4  issues  FREE.  Write 
Gmrdian.  Dept  GCN.  33W  17th  is.  NY.  NY.  1001 1 . _ [«) 

off  our  backs 

Celebrating  15  years  of  radical  feminist  journalism.  We 
bring  feminist  national/international  news  analysis  and 
reviews  each  month.  $11  year,  11  issues.  ($15  for  con¬ 
tributing  subs)  $20  institutional  fee.  Sample-$3  for  3 
issues!  Write  ‘off  our  backs’  Dept  GCN,  1841  Columbia 
Rd.  NW,  Room  212  Washington,  DC  20009. _ (ex) 

OUTRAGEOUS  WOMEN 

National  journal  of  woman-to-woman  S/M.  Diverse 
feminist  quarterly  of  S/M  fact,  fiction  and  photos. 
$ll/yr.  Single  issues  $3.  Must  state  you  are  over  18. 
SASE  for  info.  PO  Box  23,  Somerville  MA  02143.  (ex) 
WOMAN  OF  POWER:  "A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,”  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
singles  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P.O.  Box  827,  Cam- 
bridge,  MA  02238,  telephone  (617)  625-7885.  (ex) 

ON  OUR  BACKS,  the  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for 
lesbians,  is  48  pages  of  erotic  fiction,  features,  plus  time¬ 
ly  sexual  advice  and  news  colums.  We  are  quarterly,  na¬ 
tional,  unique  and  provacative.  $15/yr  sub  or  $5  current 
issue  to:  On  Our  Backs,  PO  Box  421916,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94142. _ ^) 

BAD  ATTITUDE 

A  lesbian  sex  magazine.  Irreverent  and  Hot!  $10  for  one 
year’s  subscription  (3  issues).  B.A.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1 10. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139. _ (16.33) 

Community  Jobs 

The  only  nationwide  listing  of  socially  conscious  job  op¬ 
portunities  —  organizing,  women’s  issues,  health  care, 

peace/justice.  more.  $12/year.  CJ.  Box  G,  1516  P 

Street.  Washington.  DC  20()05. _ (Ex) 


TO  ALL  THOSE,  IN  &  OUT  OF  PRISON, 
WHO  FIGHT  AGAINST  THEIR  BONDAGE. 
Alexander  Berkman.  Prison  Memoirs  of  an  Angeebist, 


AIDS 


egal 

If  you  art  a  person  with  AIDS  or  ARC,  the  AIDS  Legal 
Referral  Panel  will  get  a  volunteer  attorney  to  draft  a 
simple  power  of  attorney,  a  will,  or  medical  directives 
for  you.  We  also  do  reduced  fee  services  for  other 
AIDS  related  cases,  including  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion,  insurance,  state  disability  and  Social  Security 
benefits  as  well  as  criminal  matters.  Call  (415) 
864-8186;  or  write  Box  1983,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94101. 

Bay  Area  Lawyers  for  Individual  Freedom,  Box  1983, 
San  Francisco,  C A  94101  —  provide  a  gay  legal  referral 
service  in  all  areas  of  law  (in  CALIFORNIAj  including 
discrimination,  criminal  lavv  and  personal  iniury. 

FREE  AIDS  INFO  -  Call  COLLECT!! 

Call  —  1-800-342-7514  for  ulk  and  facts, 
and 

Call  1-800-221-7044  for  info  pamphlets. 

These  are  FREE  calls  (like  calling  collect  for  free!) 
5PREAD  THESE  NUMMRS  AROUND  YOUR  JOINT! 
WRITE  THEM  EVERYWHERE! 

HELP  CONS  FIND  OUT  THE  FACTS 
SO  THEY  WILL  GET 

OFF  THE  BACKS  OF  GAY/I,ESBIAN  PRISONERS!!! 


Fun  loving  but  serious  gay  female  would  like  to 
establish  good  communication  with  another. 
My  hobbies  include  traveling  and  swimming. 
Brenda  EASLEY,  No.  153,  PO  Box  8540,  Pem- 
broke  Pines  FL  33024. _ 

I  am  24  years  old  and  very  lonely  and  bored  in 
here.  1  am  hoping  to  share  thoughts  with  so¬ 
meone  out  there.  So  if  you  have  some  free  time 
please  write.  (I’m  not  allowed  to  write  other 
prisoners)  Marcia  TALLEY,  6532,  Box  180, 
Muncy  PA  17756. 


TS  Newsletter 

The  monthly  TS  Newsletter  welcomes  letters,  articles, 
and  other  contributions.  Write:  TS  Foundation,  C.S., 
Box  A-(W84,  Oklahoma  City  OK  73162.  _ ^ 
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COPYING  anyone? 

There  are  some  legal  and  other  materials  that 
are  very  valuable  to  prisoners  and  we  never  see 
(donated)  enough  of  them  to  send  inside;  so  if 
you  have  some  access  to  copying  privileges  and 
would  like  to  do  some,  call  Mike  at  GCN: 
426-4469. 
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Tips  from  prisoners 

(Check  them  out  and  let  us  hear  how  it  goes!) 
*NOLO  NEWS,  950  Parker  St.,  Berkeley  CA 
94710  —  a  legal  self-help  newspaper.  One  free 
copy  available. 

•FTUENDS  OUTSIDE,  2701  Folsom  St,  San 
Francisco  CA  94110  Oob  leads  for  ex -cons) 
*California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  2111  Mis¬ 
sion  SI,  San  Francisco  CA  94110  (how  to  get 
food  stamps  and  welfare  support  in  Cal.) 


I’m  a  gay  man  from  Atlanta.  1  like  to  read  and 
listen  to  all  kinds  of  music,  whatever  the  mood 
allows.  Would  love  to  hear  from  anyone  wan¬ 
ting  to  write.  Michael  D.  MATSON,  98998, 
Station  A  West  (Unit  6),  Nashville  TN  37219. 

The  FRONT  PAGE,  Box  2.5642,  Ralei(>h  NC 
27611,  a  gay  paper,  is  availabie  free  to  prisoners 
in  NC,  SC,  Geo,  and  Tenn.  (only)  They  also  of¬ 
fer  some  free  penpal  space  to  prisoners  in  those 
four  states. 

There  is  also  another  new  gay  paper  in  the 
South  that  mi^ht  be  supportive  of  gay/lesbian 
prisoners.  Write  them  and  see  what  ihev  say. 
SOUTHERN  VOICE,  1083  Euclid  Ave,  Atlan¬ 
ta  GA  30307. 


front  to  back.  If  you  wifi  please  run  a  penpal  ad  I 
for  me:  Wanted,  lasting  friendship.  Honesty  a| 
must.  No  headgames!  I’m  Big,  Black  andl 
Beautiful.  Try  me!  Joseph  EASON,  Box  137, F 
Tillery  NC  27887. 


'  Incarceratecf  person  would  like  to  hear  trom  so¬ 
meone  who  could  be  friends  with  a  person  in| 
prison.  My  hobbies  are  artwork,  cooking,  sing¬ 
ing,  sewing  and  most  of  all  MEN!  I’m  notl 
allowed  to  write  other  prisoners.  ‘Kitty’  —I 
David  JOHNSON,  C-073738,  PO  Box  99  (180),l 
I  Clermont  FL  32711. 

Middle  aged  Black  man,  very  lonely,  would  likel 

to  hear  from  TV,  TS,  Gay  men,  any  race  or  age. I 
Into  writing  and  being  friends  and  meeting  new! 
people.  Eddie  FERGUSON,  159-548,  Box| 
45699,  Lucasville  OH  45699. 

ALASKA  —  Attorney  needed! 

I’m  seeking  a  lawyer  to  contract  a  civil  suit  I 
against  the  state  bureaucracy.  50  percent  tol 
lawyer.  James  K.  JACINTH,  8163,  Box  600,| 
Eagle  River  AK  99577. _ 

I’m  a  prisoner  in  midlife.  Does  age  matter?  Not 
to  me.  I’m  not  looking  for  sex  or  handouts.  I’d 
just  like  a  couple  of  friendly  people  to  write. 
I’m  a  paraplegic,  first  timer,  who  like  everyone 
else  has  had  friends  become  unsupportive  and 
uncommunicative.  I’d  love  some  new  ones  to 
fill  the  void.  Not  into  drugs  etc.  Mike  HAG¬ 
GERTY,  D-64791, 1-103-L,  Box  2(XX),  Vacaville 
CA  95696. _ 

Incarcerated  latin  GM,  30,  intelligent,  healthy, 
seeking  friendship  with  GM  wishing  to  share 
thoughts,  heart  and  give  understanding  where 
none  is  given.  Cruz  LOPEZ,  B-044253  (1166), 
1150  SW  Allapattah  Rd,  Indiantown  FL  34956 

I’m  29,  brown-skinned,  enjoy  reading  and 
music,  looking  for  a  longterm  relationship.  No 
money,  packages  or  short  term  penpals.  Look¬ 
ing  especially  for  a  transperson  or  ‘fern’  gayj 
male.  Age,  race,  looks  unimportant.  Reese | 
GRIMSTEAD,  84A  3699,  Box  149,  Attica,  NY  [ 
14011. _ 

Magical  child;  liver  of  dreams,  seeking  outside 
correspondence.  Lover  of  poetry,  art  and  fine 
music.  Particularly  fond  of  Aquarians.  Write  to 
me  only  if  you  dare  to  be  elevated  to  greater 
plateaus  in  life.  Send  SASE  and  picture  if 
availabie.  Stephen  KOZIOL,  37272,  Box  1568, 
Hutchinson  KS  67504. 

25  y/o  Black  male,  nice  round  bottom,  gay  but  I 

not  ojjen  about  it.  My  friends  call  me  ‘Too-tall’.  I 
Howard  ROBINSON,  M-9367,  Drawer  K,| 
Dallas  PA  18612. _ 

I  My  interests  range  over  reading,  writing,  sports  | 

■  good  music.  I’m  in  the  process  of  fin  ' 
my  first  year  of  college.  I’m  34  and  Puerto! 
Rican.  I  will  answer  all.  Manuel  TORRES, 
190559,  Box  740,  London  OH  43140. _ 

1  am  seeking  someone  who  would  be  interested  | 

in  writing  in  hopes  of  developing  a  relationship. 
I’m  interested  m  someone  who  is  gay,  and  at- 1 
tractive  like  myself.  Randy  SNODGRASS,  Box  I 
89,  Lamed  KS  67550. 

1  would  like  to  correspond  with  a  TV/TS  penpal 
friend  on  the  outside.  My  hobbies  are 
bodybuilding,  reading,  music  and  ^orts. 
Thank  you.  Percy  HORTON,  Box  137,  Tillery 
NC  27887. _ 

I’m  a  true  bisexual,  ready  to  meet  new  friends.  I 

I’m  very  lonely  and  would  be  glad  to  write | 
anyone  in  the  free  world.  Donald  Ray  COL-j 
LINS,  447086,  Box  16,  Lovelady  TX  75851 

I’m  looking  for  penpals  of  any  age.  Please! 

write.  Robert  GRAHAM,  83219-012,  Rt  2  BoxJ 
9000,  Safford  AZ  85546. 
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7  SATURD 
1 5  SUND 

7  Saturday  □ 
United  Fruit  Co. 
in  “I  Am  What  I 
Wear.”  Eliot  Hall, 
6  Eliot  St.  J.P. 

8pm.  Throug*" 
5/22.  Info: 
547-7728. 


7  Saturday 


Boston  □  Living  With  AIDS  Theatre  Project 

presents  a  workshop  to  collect  the  experiences  and 
stories  of  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  AIDS 
crisis  every  Saturday.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  theater 
music  piece  based  on  the  workshop  material.  No  perfor¬ 
mance  experience  necessa^.  Club  Cabaret,  209  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.  10:30am. 

Boston  □  ACT-NOW’s  national  Spring  week  of 
actions  culminates  with  a  march  and  demonstration 

to  unite  all  sectors  of  society  hit  by  the  AIDS  crisis. 
Music,  speakers,  entertainment.  Meet  at  City  Hall  Plaza, 
follow  Freedom  Trail  through  Faneuil  Hall  and 
Downtown  Crossing  to  the  Common.  I  pm.  Info; 
661-7737. 

Jamaica  Plain  □  Wake  Up  the  Earth  Festival!  at 

the  Southwest  Corridor  Community  Farm.  Parade  down 
Centre  St.,  farm  on  Lamartine  St.  Noon-Spm. 


Boston  □  Metro  Healing  presents  ongoing  healing 
group  for  PWAs  and  all  those  wishing  to  be  of  support. 
Meets  every  Sunday.  Metropolitan  Health  Club  aerobics 
room,  209  Columbus  Ave.  7;30-9:30pm.  Info:  Brian 
267-1154,  Joseph  357-6926. 

Boston  □  Boston's  Other  Voice  special  guest  Jean 
Chapin  Smith,  straight  parent  of  gay  children.  WROR 
98.5FM.  12:30am  (Monday  morning). 

9  Monday 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Rap  topic:  “Lesbian  Passage." 
The  Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  8-IOpm.  Free.  In¬ 
fo:  354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

1 0  T uesday 


Boston  □  Boston  N.O.W.  holds  a  rally,  “Rights 
Before  Roses.”  Rally  for  affordable  childcare,  parental 
leave,  reproductive  rights,  parenting  rights  for  lesbians 
and  gay  men.  Boston  Common  bandstand.  I  pm.  Info: 
782-1056. 

Cambridge  □  Women’s  Craft  Market  in  support  of 
women’s  culture.  YWCA,  7  Temple  St.  I  lam-5pm.  Info: 
776-4512. 

Boston  □  Workshop  on  “Handling  Visits,  Vaca¬ 
tions  and  Family  Events."  With  jean  Chapin  Smith, 
LICSW.  I0am-4pm.  J5S.  Info:  876-2113. 

Jamaica  Plain  □  United  Fruit  Company  presents  “I 
Am  What  I  Wear.’’  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays 
through  5/22.  Eliot  Hall,  6  Eliot  St.  8pm.  S5,  S8,  SIO, 
$20.  Info:  547-7728. 

8  Sunday 

Boston  □  Disappearing  Act  performs  7:30pm  Thurs. 
through  Sat.;  I  pm  &  7:30pm  on  Sundays  through  5/29. 
Club  Cafe,  209  Columbus  Ave.  $14-527.50.  Info; 
516T)966. 

Boston  □  Alliance  of  Massachusetts  Asian  Les¬ 
bians  and  Gay  Men  (formerly  BAGMAL)  shows 
"Orientation,"  a  video  by  Richard  Fury.  91  Westland 
Ave.  6pm.  $3.  Info:  536-9309. 

Cambridge  □  Men  of  All  Colors  Together  discuss 
Grown  Up  Gay:  Reestablishing  the  Maternal  and 
Family  Bonds  Parents  invited.  Philips  Brook  House. 
Harvard  Yard.  I -5pm.  Info:  George  266-4378. 


Cambridge  □  Healing  service  for  all  affected  by 
AIDS.  Prayers,  music,  laying  on  of  hands.  ASL  inter¬ 
preted.  Reception  following.  St.  John’s  Memorial 
Chapel.  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  99  Brattle  St.  7:30pm. 
Info:  868-3450. 

1 1  Wednesday 

Boston  □  Boston  NOW’s  Lesbian  Rights  Task 
Force  meeting.  971  Commonwealth  Ave.  7pm.  Info: 
782-1056. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Al-Anon  (with  childcare).  The 
Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  6:30-8pm.  Free.  Info: 
354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Cambridge  □  “Say  It,  Sister”  discussion  "Confron¬ 
ting  the  Reality:  Lesbian  Battering.”  With  an  anonymous 
battered  lesbian  and  a  counselor.  WMBR,  88.IFM. 
7-8pm. 

Cambridge  □  Book-signing  with  Ellen  Bass  and 
Laura  Davis,  authors  of  "Courage  to  Heal:  A  guide  for 
Women  Survivors  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse.”  New  Words 
Bookstore,  186  Hampshire  St.  l2:30-2:30pm.  Info: 
876-5310. 

Cambridge  □  Pat  Humphries  debut  solo  perfor¬ 
mance  at  Passim,  47  Palmer  St.,  Harvard  Sq.  8:30pm.  $5. 
Info:  492-7679. 

1 2  Thursday 

Boston  □  Names  Project  —  New  England  Chapter 
Quilting  Bee.  Help  available  for  surting  on  a  memorial 
panel.  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boylston  St.  entrance. 
6-9pm.  Info:  451-9003. 


Boston  □  GCN's  production  night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading:  begins  5pm.  Paste-up:  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  GCN: 
426-4469. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbians  Choosing  Children  Net¬ 
work  (with  childcare).  Topic:  ”How  to  Get  Pregnant: 
Technical  Aspects.”  The  Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant 
St.  7:30pm.  Free.  Info:  354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Boston  □  Marla  B.  Brodsky  performs  with  former 
members  of  Girls’  Night  Out.  Somewhere  Else,  295 
Franklin  St.  9:30pm-midnight.  $3  cover. 

Boston  □  YWCA  sponsors  Sth  Annual  Career  Fair. 

YWCA,  140  Clarendon  St.  3-7pm.  Info:  536-7940. 

13  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper 
and  meet  new  friends.  5pm  to  1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  Street, 
near  Arlington  and  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN, 
426-4469. 

Boston  □  Ongoing  healing  group  for  PWAs  and  all 
those  wishing  to  be  of  support.  Meets  eve^  Friday.  Santa 
Fe  Hair  Salon,  528  Tremont  St.  7:30-9:30pm.  Info:  Brian 
267-1154,  Joseph  357-6926. 


Boston  □  Moving  Violations  Motorcycle  Club  of 
Boston  third  annual  Benefit  Run.  This  year’s  receipts 
will  be  donated  to  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Bat¬ 
tered  Women’s  Service  Group.  Info:  Jennifer,  354-0428. 

Boston  □  Living  With  AIDS  Theatre  Project, 

10:30am  (see  5/7  listing). 

Cambridge  □  Bikes  Not  Bombs  1st  Annual  Bike- 
A-Thon  round  trip  from  Cambridge  Common  to 
Walden  Pond  (about  33  miles).  Proceeds  will  help  cover 
costs  of  sending  bicycles,  tools,  and  parts  to  repair 
center  in  Leon,  Nicaragua.  Pick  up  sponsor  sheets  at 
CASA  and  local  bike  shops.  Rain  date  5/15.  Registration: 
Cambridge  Common.  9:30am.  Info:  Ferris  Wheels, 
522-7082  or  277-2017. 

Boston  □  Body  Electric  presenu  “Healing  with 
Group  Sensual  Massage”  for  gay  and  bisexual  men, 
led  by  Mykolas  Hazen.  7:30pm.  $12.  Info:  522-9164. 

Boston  □  CASA  presents  national  tour  of 
Nicaraguan  Trade  Unionists  in  a  discussion  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  peace  and  cooperation.  Wheelchair  accessi¬ 
ble.  The  Main  Annex,  Wentworth  Institute,  550  Parker 
St.  7pm.  $5.  Info:  423-3335. 

Boston  □  Sara  Laughs  performs  at  5omewhere  Else, 
295  Franklin  St.  9pm.  Info:  423-7730. 


Charlestown  □  Charlestown  Working  Theater 
presents  “Mill  Girl  Follies.”  (Also  5/14.)  442  Bunker 
Hill  St.  8pm.  $10  &  $8.  Info;  242-3534. 

Worcester  □  AIDS  Project  —  Worcester  support 
group  meets  every  Friday  night  for  HIV  positive, 
PWA’s,  PWARC’s,  lovers,  friends,  and  the  worried  well. 
Open  to  all  lesbians  and  gay  men  regardless  of  HIV 
status.  51  Jackson  St.  7-9pm.  Info:  Dana,  755-3773. 

Cambridge  □  Women’s  Coffeehouse  with  Mereth 
Dunn  Estoy,  author  of  “The  Salt  and  the  Sweet  of  It: 
Pieces  of  Many  One  Days.”  The  Women’s  Center,  46 
Pleasant  St.  8pm-midnight.  Free.  Info:  354-8807 
(TTY/voice). 

Randolph  □  Randolph  Country  Club  S0’s-60’s  Dance 
with  door  prize  and  dance  contests.  Hosted  by  Gay  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women.  8pm.  Info:  585-6051. 

14  Saturday 

Northampton  □  7th  annual  Lesbian  Gay  March 
begins  at  Lampron  Park  (Bndge  St.,  near  fairgrounds)  at 
noon. 


Boston  □  Book-signing  with  Estelle  Freedman. 

co-author  with  John  D’Emilio  of  ’’Intimate  Matters:  A 
History  of  Sexuality  in  America.”  Glad  Day  Bookshop, 
673  Boylston  St,  3-5pm.  Info:  267-3010. 

15  Sunday 

Jantaica  Plain  □  Lesbian  and  Gay  Neighbors  of 
Jamaica  Plain  monthly  potiuck  get-together.  Special 
guest  speakers  Jim  Williams,  Ex.  Dir.  of  Boston  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  Ann  Sanders.  Mayor’s  Liaison  to 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community.  Bring  a  dish  to  share 
and  a  non-alcoholic  beverage.  All  welcome.  First  Church 
Hall,  comer  Eliot  &  Centre  Sts.  4-7pm.  Info:  522-6253  or 
522-3894, 

Brookline  □  Am  Tikva  discusses  ’’Interfaith 
Couples.”  Please  bring  something  sweet  to  share. 
Workmen’s  Circle,  1762  Beacon  St.  Il;l5am.  Info: 
782-8894. 

Brookline  □  Brookline/Brighton/Allston  Lesbian 
Potiuck  Picnic.  Amory  Park.  Spm.  Info;  $66-0183. 

CALENDAR  COMPILED  BY 
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Girltalk.  By  Kate  Davis.  With  Pinky,  Mars  and 
Martha.  At  the  Brattle  Theater  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
May  6-12.  Pinky,  Mars,  Martha  and  the  filmmakers 
will  be  present  opening  night.  Opens  at  Coolidge 
Comer,  Brookline,  Mass,  on  May  13. 


Talking  tough 

Girltalk  exaults  street  life,  smoothes  over  sexual  abuse 


Pinky  in  Girltalk 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

he  advertisement  for  Girltalk,  a  new 
film  by  director  Kate  Davis,  offers  the 
teaser  “Too  much,  too  soon. ..but  it’s 
not  too  late.’’  Not  too  late  for  what,  I 
wondered,  while  watching  this  entirely  am¬ 
biguous  sketch  of  a  movie  about  runaway 
young  women.  If  anything,  Girltalk  sug¬ 
gests  too  much  rapt  adoration  for  its  sub¬ 
jects  under  the  guise  of  a  bold  expo.se. 
Rather  than  rendering  “cinema  verite” 
moments  in  the  lives  of  three  troubled  teens, 
Davis’  film  lingers  overly-long  on  the  young 
women  as  they  preen  languorously  before 
the  camera.  Sure,  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  horrors  of  their  lives  are  revealed  in  con¬ 
versation  —  particularly,  being  repeatedly 
subject  to  incest  and  other  sexual  abuse  — 
but  Girltalk's  overall  tone  glorifies  street  life 
and  somehow  trivializes  the  pain  (and 
woman-hating)  that  has  shaped  these 
women’s  experiences. 

Girltalk  is  a  compelling  film  nonetheless, 
though  1  suspect  the  appeal  lies  in  its 
prurient  fixation  on  real  people.  Billed  as  a 
^  “non-fiction”  film,  Girltalk 

1  centers  on  three  young 

women  culled  from  Boston 
with  the  assistance  of 
police  and  social  service  agencies.  Pinky, 
Mars  and  Martha  worked  with  the  film¬ 
makers  for  six  months  to  shoot  Girltalk,  and 
also  helped  afterwards  with  editing  and  pro¬ 
motions.  Davis  said  she  was  careful  to 
befriend  the  teens  and  offer  emotional  sup¬ 
port  throughout  the  project.  Pinky,  Mars 
and  Martha  now  accompany  Davis  to  speak 
at  some  of  the  Girltalk  screenings  and  all 
claim  to  have  shared  in  a  “mutual  learning 
process.”  According  to  Davis,  the  teens 
“have  childlike  qualities  but  are  jaded 
adults,  too.”  She  added,  “I  had  to  help 
them  understand  that  they  wouldn’t  end  up 
being  movie  stars.” 

Unfortunately,  Girltalk  does  present  the 
young  women  as  stars,  waifish  though  they 


may  be.  Their  posturing  is  self-conscious 
and  imbued  with  ennui;  throughout  the 
film,  the  teens  move  and  speak  slowly  with  a 
seemingly  exaggerated  degree  of  moping. 
The  filmmaking  style  varies  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  pattern.  For  example,  a  calculatedly 
shocking  opening  (the  characters  offer 
deadpan  one-liners  about  their  lives)  moves 
into  long,  labored  segments  on  each  woman 
—  these  are  occasionally  broken  up  by  stac¬ 
cato  editing  and  disjointed  images. 


Such  inconsistency  would  not  necessarily 
be  problematic,  except  the  filmmakers  seem 
to  think  standard  scenes  of  titillation  are 
needed  to  keep  the  story  lively.  For  a  film 
that  chronicles  such  horrific  instances  of 
sexual  abuse,  Girltalk  devotes  an  inordinate 
amount  of  footage  to  cloaking  the  young 
women  in  sexual  innuendo.  Rather  than  of¬ 
fering  a  critique  (or  even  a  point  of  view) 
about  the  complex  issues  involved  with 
cinematic  images  of  women,  the  film 


presents  Pinky,  Mars  and  Martha  as  if 
they’ve  overcome  all  the  obstacles  of  their 
disturbing  childhoods.  1  don’t  mind  that  the 
portrayals  are  frank  and  gutsy;  I  do, 
however,  object  to  the  movie’s  “so-cool” 
tone  that  appeals  to  lurid  curiosity  and 
smoothes  over  the  sexual  subjugation  of 
women. 

Still,  all  the  young  women  are  presented 
sympathetically  in  Girltalk,  and  granted  a 
prideful  autonomy.  Pinky  is  the  most 
enigmatic  —  the  loveliest  of  the  three,  she 
says  little  but  conveys  a  fragile  toughness 
belied  by  her  love  of  the  color  pink.  Mars 
comes  off  as  far  more  hardened;  in  the  film, 
she  is  portrayed  in  the  context  of  her  job  as  a 
nightclub  stripper.  Her  harrowing  account 
of  threats  of  sexual  abu.se  by  her  father  is 
juxtaposed  with  scenes  of  Mars  calling  her 
boss  “Daddy.”  The  irony,  however,  is  lost 
in  the  film’s  facile  approach.  Martha  is  the 
character  who  embodies  the  most  “respec¬ 
tability.”  Despite  years  of  abuse  and  being 
shuffled  from  home  to  home,  Martha  is 
raising  a  child,  holding  down  a  job  and 
writing  poetry. 

These  accomplishments  are  congratulated 
in  Girltalk  but,  like  the  film  as  a  whole,  lack 
a  context  in  which  to  assess  values  or  make 
even  the  most  fundamental  judgments. 
Everything  is  equally  okay  or  not  okay; 
similarly,  everything  is  equally  unclear. 
Watching  Girltalk  is  like  watching  Less 
Than  Zero,  only  the  kids  don’t  have  money. 
It’s  a  confused  product  —  the  attempt  to 
capture  moments  in  a  few  brave  lives  is  mar¬ 
red  by  pampering  influences  of  the  film¬ 
makers.  Director  Davis,  who  appears  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  researching  her  films,  has 
made  astute  remarks  about  making  Girltalk. 
For  example,  she  said,  “Females  tend  to  in¬ 
ternalize  their  negative  experiences.  Boys 
would  take  it  out  on  their  environment  or 
get  involved  in  gangs.  The  girls  formed  pat¬ 
terns  of  self-abuse  that  weren’t  criminal  or 
particularly  violent,  but  they  victimize 
themselves  more  than  boys.” 

Too  bad  Girltalk  fails  to  concretely  ad¬ 
dress  any  such  issues  and  opts  instead  for  a 
soft-focused  romanticism  about  life  on  the 
streets.  □ 
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